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I EDITOR'S LETTER I 



T hroughout human history, 

philosophers have looked to the 
wonders of our natural world for 
inspiration and wisdom. 

For some, the grand majesty of snow¬ 
capped peaks hold lessons in humihty and 
the insignificance of man, while others 
contemplate a deep forest and wonder 
how to parse the wood from the trees. 

Yet it is in rivers that I find the richest 
material for reflection, as their ability to 
support metaphor after metaphor appears 
limidess. 

Take, as just one example, Quentin Chester’s 
column in this issue, ‘Streaming Lives’, in 
which he draws comparison between a 
person’s life and the movements of a river. 
This is a common theme, particularly 
among Western philosophers, who conceive 
of time’s passage to be like the inexorable 
flowing of a river, from source to sea. 

When we consider common Eastern 
thinking, where time is often thought of as 
a cycle or wheel, suddenly we have an even 
more interesting way of thinking about 
rivers (even if traditional concepts of a 
Karmic cycle and Somsara don’t quite bear up 
under a modern, scientific explanation of 
time). In the case of rivers, a cycle is 
present: the hydrologic cycle. In considering 
the water molecules that flow downstream 
and eventually reach the ocean, evaporate 
and become some day deposited as snow or 
rain, it’s hard not to also wonder of aU the 
other possible journeys that molecule may 
take; of the journeys the molecules inside 
your own body took to get there, and so on. 
Our contributors yearn for nature 
experiences in the remote places of our 
country and the world at large, and this 
issue hones in that sensation. From diving 
into Purnululu’s secret oases to packrafting 
the Colo, Wild 146 provides a mixture of 
classic river voyages and novel hybrid treks. 
Each one shows that, by entering the water’s 
flow, everyone is instantly transformed into 
a wilderness adventurer. 


Yet there are also more practical and 
mundane reasons for why rivers hold such 
importance for us. Every one of humanity’s 
early civilisations were founded and came 
to thrive in fertile, delta valleys. Our 
earliest recorded history was born at a 
time when the seasonal cycles of flooding 
could be depended on like clockwork and 
thereby allowing for excesses in food 
production to occur, subsequently giving 
rise to classes of people that didn’t need to 
farm or hunt in order to obtain food. Of 
course, it was also in these heady days that 
humanity first became particularly good at 
controlling rivers, bending them to our 
will in order to perform services like 
bringing water to where there previously 
was none (i.e.: irrigation and aqueducts), 
water storage (aquifers) and eventually to 
use the energy of flowing water for 
industry (mills). Today, cataloguing the 
plethora of ways in which these bodies 
of water are manipulated for human use 
would require a much longer article. 

This too bears thinking about. In issue 
145, both Bob Brown and Cody Heartz 
wrote on the topic of dams and their 
severe impact on the environment. When 
drinking clean, fresh water, or when 
showering, perhaps we can be forgiven in 
forgetting the inordinate impact we have 
on hydrology. Yet, in those increasingly 
rare and blessed moments - perhaps when 
sipping from a clear mountain stream, or 
paddling a surging torrent - I can’t help 
but marvel at the duality of our own, 
human nature as many others have before: 
how can any discrete unit have such 
power, yet be so transient? 



Campbell Phillips 
Editor 
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Issue 145, Jan-Feb 2015 


LETTER OF THE ISSUE 
Leigh wins a set of MSR 
5wiftTM 2 Vthlking Poles 
valued at $219.These 
adjustable aluminium 
trekking poles feature 
breathable straps and foam 
grips for continuous comfort. 

CAUSE OF DESTRUCTION 

One of the reasons why I like Wild magazine 
is that it fosters enjoyment of outdoor 
activities while promoting an environmental 
responsibility attitude. The editorial in the last 
edition (145) discussed how “our love for the 
world is kiUing it". This is certainly true and 
it is great that Wild is not afraid to speak out 
about such issues. 

However, financial profiteering from activities 
such as mining, logging is causing major 
destruction, grazing etc., compared to 
bushwalking, climbing and canoeing. The 
key risk factor for recreational environmental 
degradation is vehicular access. If an area is 
accessible to vehicles, degradation almost 
always ensues, compared with areas that 
are accessible only by foot or canoe. From 
this perspective, adventure and conservation 
are not entirely contradictory - going to a 
destination via a five-day walk away from any 
roads is much more adventurous and more 
environmentally friendly than driving there. 

Leigh Ackland 
Deepdene,VIC 



DANGEROUS METER 

Good to see an article on bushfire awareness 
for walkers (issue 145). 

Unfortunately, the Fire Danger Meter released 
by the CSIRO is dangerously out of date (pun 
intended), as it does not work on modern 
64-bit computing systems running Windows 
7 or 8, let alone smartphones. In addition, 
there seems to be an issue viewing a larger 
version of the meter image. This also happens 
if you go directly to the McArthur Mk5 FDM 
and the Grassland FDM and try to get the 
larger images there. Perhaps this is due to the 
coahtion government funding cuts? 


The CSIRO should consider creating a PDF that 
can be downloaded, cut out and put together; 
the new project for primary school kids in 
bushfire zones, or for the CSIRO’s Double 
Helix Science Club, 


David Lowson 
Via email 


ARETHUSA CANYONING 

I enjoyed reading Col Gibson’s article on the 
history of Arethusa Canyon (issue 145). I 
thought you may be interested in this photo, 
taken by my father BillTomsett, of Bruce Adam 
abseiling (classic style) down the first drop 
in Arethusa Canyon in November 1952.They 
were members of theYMCA Ramblers. 

Janette Asche 
Indooroopilly, QLD 



TIGER RESERVE 

In relation to the article ‘Tourism push in 
south-west Tassie’ (Wild 144), I find it most 
curious that the Tasmanian Wilderness World 
Heritage Area (TWWHA) plan In brief 
includes a Tassie tiger reserve. This makes me 
believe that government departments may 
have evidence that the Tasmanian tiger is not 
extinct and could still be out there, waiting 
to be rediscovered - unless this is just a clever 
marketing ploy to attract tourists to Tasmania, 
as was suggested in the article. Either way, 
one hopes as such the Tasmanian government 
will have a better appreciation in general for 
the sensitivity and some respect for our rich 
biodiversity and our national parks estate 
lands. Sadly, recent events indicate this is not 
the case. 


Timothy). Bidder 
Narrabeen,NSW 


RARE FERNS 

In 2013, Wild featured an article ‘Fern 
Follower’ that explored the fieldwork 
component of my fern research. This fieldwork 
often involves trekking to remote locations 
to collect fern species to sequence their DNA, 
which can be useful for identification of 
species whose true identities remain uncertain. 
One of these treks focused on collecting a 
fern that had been collected in Australia from 
three sites on the Atherton Tableland, QLD. Its 
identification had not been fuUy determined, 
being only identified with the fern genus 
Asplenium (spleenwort ferns). However it 
was clear to me that this was a species that 
appeared very different to known species in 
Australia, possibly even a new species. 

The DNA sequence revealed that the plant in 
question was not even in the same family as 
Asplenium. It was indeed a new species to 
Australia, but had been previously described 
in Papua New Guinea. This species was 
Diplazium squomuligenim.To me, this research 
emphasizes the importance of rainforest 
reserves in that part of the Atherton Tableland 
for the conservation of plant diversity in 
Australia. Diplazium squamuligerum occurs within 
three kilometres of the only Australian site 
that another fern species occurs. Without the 
protection afforded by these reserves these 
species would be almost certainly extinct in 
Australia, 


Daniel Ohlsen 
Melbourne,VIC 


Readers’ letters & tips are welcome and could win 
you a useful piece of outdoor kit. 

Write to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
VIC 3025 or email wimprimecreative.com.au 


BUSHWALKING TIP 


If you take apart an old computer hard 
disk drive (portable ones are also fine), 
the polished, flat metal disc inside 
makes a great signaling mirror! 




Wes Tan 
MtWaverley.VIC 
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I JOHNSON DEAnI 


IN MEMORIAM: 

Celebrating the life of an 
Australian pioneer 

Ro Privett provides a fitting tribute to one of the first Tasmanian adventurers 
to paddle the Franklin River: Johnson Fletcher Dean (1926-2014) 


U ntil the second half of last century. 

the forbidding nature of the south¬ 
west corner of Tasmania with its 
impenetrable vegetation had constituted an 
effective barrier for human entry. However, 
in the 1940s an intrepid band of canoeists 
starting laying their claim to this unknown 
quarter ofTasmania, sometimes referred to 
as "Transylvania”. 

These men risked life and limb down these 
treacherous rivers. One of them was a man 
called Johnson Fletcher Dean. 

Born in Evandale (north-east Tasmania) in 
1926, Dean was to attain many noble feats 
in his life, canoeing was just one of them. 
An accomplished farmer and an avid 
bushwalker - his family would venture 
along such walks as The Overland track and 
Lake Pedder. He even laid claim to making 
the steepest walking track in Tasmania - the 
1,000-metre climb to Drys Bluff No doubt 
this fuelled his strong environmentalist 
stance - often protesting on the ‘front line’ 
for such worthy wilderness causes such as 
saving the Tarkine. 

Dean originally joined the rowing team at 
school, so it wasn’t long before he whet his 
appetite with canoeing. The rest is history. 
He joined up with other brave paddlers like 
John Hawkins, JeffWeston and Max Wilson 
(to name a few) and pioneered paddling on 
the South Esk, Macquarie and other local 
rivers. Next was King River, where they 
smashed a canoe on the wild rapids and 
were forced to perform an epic two-day 
walk out, of which Hawkins wrote: ‘It was 
nearer to being a mountaineering 
expedition’. 

After a more pleasant experience on the 
Pieman River, they turned towards the 
remote jewel of the south - the Eranklin. 
This was the start of a torrid affair and an 
adventure that would have been considered 
suicide by many at the time. Lying ahead 
were Class 6 rapids, enormous floods and 
treacherous portages. 



Johnson Fletcher Dean 
‘John’ 

20th September, 1926 - 3rd November, 2014 



Their first attempt was in 1951, when both 
Dean and Hawkins nearly drowned and they 
were forced into another arduous walk out. 
Armed with the latest and greatest fibreglass 
canoes, the second attempt in 1957 resulted 
in more smashed canoes and near- 
drownings. After several weeks they were 
once again forced to hike out. Undaunted 
they returned one year later. With eerie 
repetition, they had more hauntingly close 
calls, coupled with being stranded 
mid-rapid on rocks in freezing 
conditions and resorted to 
gelignite to blow up rock on the 
way through. Hawkins made the 
famous remark; “One of us could 
easily die before we get through”. 
Amazingly, after a harrowing eight 
or so weeks. Dean, Hawkins, 

Crocker and Newlands succeeded 
- a truly remarkable feat. 

Many today consider the Franklin 
as the greatest white water 
adventure on Earth. Hard to 


disagree. Dean and his comrades 
courageously opened up this greatest 
adventure and the greatest wilderness on 
earth. For that we are truly thankful. By 
opening up such adventures, they also played 
a significant role in raising critical awareness 
that such a place cannot be dammed. 

Men who achieve eminence in any field 
stand apart from their fellow man, especially 
with journeys of the most exceptional and 
arduous kind. It is with this eminence that 
Johnson Dean attains an air of admiration 
from fellow wilderness seekers. 

Contributor and former Greens leader Bob 
Brown even spoke at Dean’s funeral, having 
known and respected the man. It’s therefore 
fitting that Brown provides the final word 
on this great pioneer of the Franklin: 

I bought “Ouro Oura” in the Liffey Volley from John 
and Stephanie Dean in 1973 and that beautiful spot by 
the Liffey River was to be the anchor of my life through 
the Franklin River campaign and into Green politics. 
Over the years, I became good friends with the Deans 
and, when preparing to raft the Franklin with Foul 
Smith in 1976 we discovered that he and three other 
men hod canoed down the river in 1958. John’s retelling 
of that great adventure is in his book Shooting the 
Franklin. He also canoed the Gordon, King and (until 
dammed by the state government in the 1980s, 
southern Australia’s best tourism rafting river) the 
Pieman after beginning on the South Esk when he was a 
schoolboy in the 1940s. Deons Track up Drys Bluff at 
Liffey is named in his 
honour. 

John’s life spanned the 
age of wilderness 
adventure in Tasmanio 
from hessian bags to 
global positioning systems 
and he leaves us a well- 
recorded legacy of the 
formative period in our 
awakening to what a 
global treasure the 
remaining wild rivers 
now are. W 
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I WILD SHOT I 



David McLoskey from New South Wales' Central Coast writes: Here’s a snap of Keira McLoskey on the second last waterfall in Kanangra Main 
Canyon with the sun at just the right angle. 15 minutes later, thunder and lightning began while we enjoyed the slog up Murdering Gully in light 
rain. Taken on an Olympus TG-3. 


PK.otogiiQpK,e)i’s cleMst: St/aieiiy jouiLneys 


(yilist and «( 0 Sf iwpoltaiif ifw to toe wRen 130 U tQfee OK sud 
QdaeKtMcs is tuaiiel iKSuianCe. Ft sine to M ijoiu canexa gecn 
Ooltelied bg iKSiUAKte iK case o(y tRe luonst. maeJ iKSiuOKC-e is ok 
added expeKSe, but oqk pQij fjoi itse(.(^ i|r you bieate 01 danoge 
yow ooiKeiia geon. 

Secoud, QK equaWy iMpoitQKt coKSidewtiou (joi a liita joWKey 
would toe to be Q lugged. wQteitigHt e.ase (yoi youi geai,Tllese 
Ole boiubpioolj Loses tRat coiue iu all sRopes and sizes - peijyeLt 
(joi tiailelliug iu tiiLfey, daugeious Qud UKLoutiollable steKOiios 
suaR as a liuei toui. 

Date, you toe youi iMpoitaut caiKeia geai sajj-e aud iKSuied, it's 
tiiKe to enjoy youi tiip. l?iUei touis 01 wRite watei lajjfing flips 
ofjjja so mu&R iK way ojj- ac.fioK sRots. It eieates a unique 
soeKOiio ojy action paclad, (yost-paccd |j-uk combined witR 
amazing suiiounds and landscapes. 

Use a RigRei ISO lating, say aiound 400 to 800, os fRis will 
ensuie tRaf wRen you toe tRat quicfe moment in time to captuie 
some action youi camcia will be leady to cRoose a jyostei sRutta 
speed to Relp captuie tRat moment. TRings get pietty CiOzy, so 
you don't want to waste time setting up youi cameia. ■Naite youi 


settings leady to go as best you can. l/lpatuie' 01 'SRutta' 
pliolity modes Relp cut down fRe time ojj setting up. 

On extended flips you will also need to be awoie o|j batfeiy lijj^e 
jjoi youi cameia. "Seijoie you go, buy a spoic batteiy and fatee 
two 01 tRiee batfeiies on youi flip. Pemembei tRat tRe coldei fRe 
weatRei and suuoundings, fRe quicteei youi batteiy lijye will 
diain. ^Ifeinatiitely, you could loofe at puicRosing a solai 
cRoiga to allow you to cRoige on tRe go. TRese units cue a 
gieat investment. 

finally, be suie to feeep youi geoi diy and away (^lom diit. 

Tdtee a [yew miciojyibie towels witR you. TRese oie ligRtweigRt and 
Small and woife gieat to diy o(yty unwanted wofa 01 diif |yiom 
youi cameia. % you aie tateing pRofos neoi watei. Rove youi 
cameia stiap eitRei oiound youi wiisf 01 necfe. TRis will 
Ropefyully save youi cameia in case you diop it, it won't diop 
into tRe liVel. 



SL/IJJSp .^OTE; PaRops most impoitantly, don't let youi 
pRofogiapRy eva get in fRe way oj; youi peisonal sa|jety 01 tRe 
saijety o)y tiavelling companions. <HealfR and wellbeing is woitR 
mole tRan any sRot. 



^waid-winning landscape pRofogiQpRa Gamaon 'Blatee luns weefeend woifesRops 
and six-day touts on fRe Ovaland Tiacte. ■Wis next Giadle Mountain woifesRop 
will occui onMplil, 24tR.£nquile now at OirexhudpHoiotoMS.CoiiLm 


David wins a Gerber Industrial MP1 
multi-tool valued at $159.95. This 
all-in-one device includes 12 
professional-grade components, 
including pliers, three blades, three 
screwdrivers and a pry bar bottle 
opener, as well as a lifetime 
warranty. 


For your chance to win a quality piece 
of outdoor kit, send your humorous, 
inspiring or spectacular shots to 
wild@primecreative.com.au. 


To be considered for the May/June 
Wild Shot, submit your best photo 
by April 1. 
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I OUT & ABOUT I 


WA bushfires blast Bibbulmun 



Bushfires in south-west Western Australia raged 
through sections of the popular, 

1,000-kilometre-long Bibbulmun Track, 
destroying several campsites and the historic 
Long Gully Bridge - an essential crossing over 
the Murray River, 

Three fires in the region ran out of control in 
early February, with the largest threatening 
homes and lives around Northcliffe, with two 
houses and several sheds succumbing to the 
blaze. 

Eventually, favourable weather conditions and 
hard work from WA’s Department of Fire and 
Emergency Services alongside the Department 
of Parks and Wildlife (DPaW) finally managed 
to bring this fire under control, with emergency 
services minister, Joe Francis dubbing it "the 
biggest in decades”. 


The fire burned so hot that it is being blamed 
for having melted tarmac on the South West 
Highway. 

While the immediate threat has been removed, 
fires continue in the state (at the time of 
writing, February 16) and visitors are being 
encouraged to stay clear of the area, with 
Bibbulmun Track Foundation chairman, Mike 
Wood posting a notice online to notify people 
of the danger. 

The track is currently inaccessible from Mount 
Dale to Randall Road, Dwellingup to Collie and 
Pemberton to Walpole, 

Not only has the fire burnt through more than 
98,000 hectares of countryside, several huts and 
other facilities, including the historic Long 
Gully Bridge, have been destroyed along the 
Bibbulmun. 


WA Government Railways built the 128-metre 
trestle bridge in 1949, but it has since become 
an access way across the Murray for walkers. 
“We had just been planning some maintenance 
on the bridge,” Wood told Wild in a recent 
interview. “Now we have an even bigger 
problem on our hands, as I don't think that 
bridge can be replaced.” 

Wood has pledged the Foundation’s full support 
to DPaW in restoring the Bibbulmun Track in 
the future, while also asking his members to be 
prepare to volunteer if required. 

The worse news for hikers: it is unclear when 
full length of the track will be accessible again. 
“If you are considering doing an end-to-end in 
2015 you will need to put your plans on hold 
for the moment.” 

DPaW personnel made mention of the 
sweeping changes such a significant fire event 
will have on the nearby karri forest, which is 
less tolerant of fire than others assemblages in 
the region. 

At this stage the full extent of the damage is 
unknown, however it is believed a number of 
mature trees have been lost, with some as old 
as 400 years. 

Supporters of the Bibbulmun Track are 
encouraged to become members with the 
foundation if they are to pledge their support 
on what promised to be a rough road ahead. 


NT expands remote WiFi footprint 


Internet access is now available at one of the 
Northern Territory’s more remote tourist 
destinations, as WiFi has been switched on at 
Devils Marbles (Karlu Karlu) 105 kilometres 
south ofTermant Creek. 

The development is the third and final in the 
Territory’s planned network rollout actioned by 
the Country Liberals government, following on 
from Wangi Falls in Litchfield National Park and 
Watarrka in October and January respectively. 
Chief minister Adam Giles has indicated the 
internet connectivity should increase exposure 
for the NT’s iconic tourism locations. 

”It’s well known that people share more photos 
when they’re able to do it instantly rather than 
having to wait until they get to the next 
destination with coverage, so this free WiFi 
means more opportunities to promote the NT,” 
Giles said. 

“There is nothing more effective than word-of- 
mouth marketing with visitors using social 
media sites such as Facebook, Instagram and 
Twitter to showcase some of the NT’s best 
natural assets,” 

While still being considered a trial, more free 


WiFi locations may be considered based on this 
project’s success. 

The NT government has stated the service will 
be available during daylight hours and will 
include a ‘Welcome to Country’ message and 


important park information for all visitors. 

“This is just one of a number of new innovative 
initiatives the Giles Government has put in place 
to boost the Territory’s tourism industry, 
particularly in regions like the Barkly” Giles said. 
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SCROGGIN 

Australian Alpine Walking Track maintenance continues 
Conservation Volunteers Australia is inviting last-minute attendees to 
join with rangers from Parks Victoria and assist with a schedule of 
works on the Austrahan Alpine Walking Track. There are two trips left 
in March (1-7 and 22-28) on which volunteers will have a chance to 
restore a piece of Austrahan bushwalking heritage while experiencing 
the best of our great outdoors. See www.conservationvolunteers.com. 
au for more. 


Rescues spike in summer spate 

The incidence of people requiring rescue after getting lost in Australia’s 
wilderness appears to have spiked in the summer of 2014/15. hi one 
week in January alone, eight people needed to be airlifted in Tasmania’s 
south-west in three separate rescues. More recendy, a 7 2-year-old man 
was reported missing on February 14 in the vicinity of Diehard, NSW 
At the time of writing, pohce searchers assisted by the RFS, ambulance 
paramedics and SES volunteers were continuhig the search. 

Kayaker’s GoPro returned after underwater voyage 
A British backpacker has had his GoPro camera returned after it had 
been swept from his kayak near Byron Bay over six months ago. Doily 
Moil reported that Chris Hesford had given up hope of recovering two 
months’ worth of hohday shots and video when Australian Steve 
Carmody tracked him down over Facebook, having found the device 
at the mouth of the Tweed River, nearly 100 kilometres from where it 
was lost. Miraculously, while the GoPro no longer functions, the 
contents of its 32GB memory card survived intact. 


Australians denied win at Kiwi canoe championships 
Austrahan canoeists Alana NichoUs and Jo Bridgen-Jones placed second 
and third in the K1 200m title on the final day of the Canoe Racing 
New Zealand national championships at Lake Karapiro in February. The 
race was won by Olympic and world champion Lisa Carrington, who 
clocked a time of 40.17 seconds, followed by NichoUs at 41.22 and 
Bridgen-Jones at 41.24. 


Ski resorts turn to mountain-biking 

Changing weather patterns and unpredictable snowfaU has prompted 
Australian ski resorts Uke Mount Buller andThredbo to seek alternative 
sources of visitation. In recent years, numbers of mountain-bikers have 
been multiplying in alpine regions, with The Austrahan reporting a 
143 per cent increase in summer visitation at Moimt BuUer overall - 
up 16 per cent in the past three years. 
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Very light yet strong all-season one person 
tent in our red label line. Ideal for long or 
short rambles in nearly any weather. Seen 
here on the Isle of Skye, UK. 
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Australian kayakers circumnavigate South 
Georgia Island ^ 


In January, four kayakers embarked on a 
600-kilometre journey to circumnavigate 
South Georgia Island. 

Led by four time world marathon kayaking 
champion, John Jacohy the team spent 1,5 
months paddling and camping in some of the 
most rugged wilderness the southern Atlantic 
has to offer. 

Team members Andrew Maffett, Chris Porter 
and Jim Burcide comprise a team that share a 
significant amount of paddling experience, in 
and outside of Australian waters. 

“We have all done a lot of sea kayaking, so I 
thought the expedition would he a good 
reward for turning 50,” Jacohy said, joking 
that it “beats the hell out of a beer and BBQ.” 


The expedition, which was in part inspired by 
the Ernest Shackleton’s pioneering exploits, 
was supported in part by Aurora Expeditions, 
which assisted in transporting the team’s sea 


kayaks from the Falkland Islands to South 
Georgia. 




Chris Hampton 


Climber and founder of Climb Media 


As a climber, have you ever been in any 
porticulorly dangerous situations.’ 

The most dangerous chmbing situation 
I’ve been involved in was on my first 
interstate climbmg road trip to the 
Grampians with my brother and a few 
friends. While scrambling down a loose 
scree slope after a chmb in Summerday 
Valley, a large boulder dislodged while my 
brother had his weight on it. In the 
tumble downhill the boulder narrowly 
avoided causing serious injury to his face, 
but unfortunately did roll onto and 
crushed one of his hands. I clearly remember calling my parents and 
teUing them we were having an ’enforced rest day’ at the Horsham 
Hospital. I was about 15. If you climb for long enough, there are 
always fitde incidents and near misses, but I’ve been fortunate to 
avoid serious injury. 

Can you tell us about the physical toll that competition climbing con take.’ 

As a teenager and in to my early 20s I was big into competition 
climbing and it’s certainly taken it’s toll on my body. I’ve had two 
surgeries on my left shoulder to repair injuries from my early 
training days, and I’m still recovering. We thought we trained hard 
and seriously in those days, but from what I observe of the current 
generation of competition climbers there’s now a whole new level of 
professionalism. It’s all about learning how to train smart - especially 
for young climbers who are still growing and developing. 

Tell us a little about Climb Media. How did it start and what kind of work have 
you produced thus far.’ 

In Climb Medias’ first two years of operation we’ve been fortunate 
enough to build relationships with some great Austrahan companies. 
Working with Adventure Reels (promoters of Banff Motmtain Film 
Festival, Radical Reels and Ocean Film Festival in Austraha), we 
produce blu-ray master discs for the touring festivals, edit the promos 
to include local tour information and AV technical services for the 



Hobart based screenings. Climb Media also supported the Indoor 
Climbing Productions tour with Chris Sharma around Austraha. We 
created custom content for each venue, managed the audiovisual 
requirements for the tour, ensuring each venue could cater for the 
tours needs, as well as recording and audio for each speaking date. 
Late in 2014 Chmb Media was the AV consultant for the Austrahan 
Chmbing Festival. We worked with the event organisers, film festival 
entrants, guest speakers and local AV equipment providers to ensure 
the event came together smoothly. 

In relation to photography, Chmb Media has shot for the Australian 
Lead Nationals and Queensland State Lead Tides for the past two 
years, as weU as the Queensland Bouldering Festival, Tasmanian State 
Bouldering Tides and Oceania Bouldering Tides in 2014. 

What’s the next big thing for rock climbing in Australia.’ Anyone or any climbs 
we should be keeping an eye on.’ 

As a coach of the 2014 Tasmanian State Team I have to be a htde 
biased and say keep an eye out for those litde crushers. Tasmania has 
been a bit off the radar in the competition scene (bar one or two 
standouts hke Roxy Perry and CaUum Hyland) for the past few years. 
This is changing and I expect big things from the Apple Isle in the 
compeddon scene in the next two years. 

In the bigger picture. I think the climbing scene is a htde flat. We’re 
isolated from the rest of the world, and in conjunction with our 
small population this has prevented us from growing at the same rate 
as Europe and America. I would hke to see our National governing 
body (Sport Chmbing Austraha) grow to encompass the sport as a 
whole, have a greater role in land management, bolting and access, 
sport development and funding etc; not just the competition bias it 
has at the moment. 

As climbing is not yet recognised as an official sport in Australia (SCA 
are working hard to remedy this) we’re stifled in that we can’t apply 
for grants and subsidies for training and events. Once this changes 
we can start to make some real progress. 
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Is Google killing the word ^bushwalking*? 



Myles Dunphy as printed in Melissa Harper’s 
TheWays of the Bushwalker: “Hiking suggests ‘a 
crowd of flappers and hampers to impede 
their progress, tripping over rocks and vines 
and leaving scraps of paper around to mark 
their halting places”’, suggesting that hikers 
are less concerned about the welfare of the 
environment. 

Another reader commented: “Bushwalking 
sounds like a nice little stroll through a 
rainforest, while hiking takes you on an 
adventure”. 

While opinions on the exact definition 
appear to be largely subjective, it’s clear that 
modern online marketing practices are 
training internet users to select more generic, 
universal terms when researching then- 
adventure activities in Google. 

For those concerned with traditions in 
language, the question remains: wiU these 
trends cause our national word for 
wilderness walks to fall out of regular usage? 

© Join the conversotion on Wild’s Faccbook 
poge; www.facehook.com/wildmagazine. 


Interest over time. Web Search. Australia, Jan 2004 - Feb 2015. 


A recent exploration of Google Trends reveals 
a worrying decline in the term ‘bushwalking’ 

As a tool, Google’s search engine is incredibly 
powerful - the more we use it, the more 
information it stores on users and their 
searches. 

For example, Google Trends reveals relative 
popularity of adventure search terms, such as 
‘hiking’, ’bushwalking’, ‘camping’ and so on, 
for any given region. 

Not only does recent data show that ‘hiking’ as 
a term is much more popular in Australia than 
‘bushwalking’, but that the gap has been 
widening over the years, with the more general 
word become increasingly popular with time. 
To provide a like-for-like comparison, we also 
looked at data from New Zealand, which 
revealed a similar trend between ‘hiking’ and 
the local term, ‘tramping’. 

Unlike in Australia, New Zealanders love of the 
word tramping so far prevails, however year- 
by-year, hikin g is slowly catching up. 

Wild’s online coverage of this story provoked 
a wide array of commenting from readers, 
among which many pointed out that these 
terms are not exactly commensurate, that is. 


2011 2013 

Graph by Google Trends 

there are differing connotations for 
bushwalking versus hiking. 

Interestingly, these comments also revealed 
there isn’t a general consensus for what these 
connotations are, but there certainly appears to 
be a difference of opinion between generations. 
Contributor Roger Lembit quoted bushwalker 
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Time to gear up for a new year of adventure... 
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I ALL THINGS GREAT & SMALL 


Gray sallow willow Salix dnerea 


W ho am I? I am a shrub that can grow 10 metres high, 
can look like an innocuous plant in the Victorian 
alps, but have cost Parks Victoria over one million 
dollars in control over six years. I am the gray sallow willow 
(Salix cinerea). 

This species is a major threat to alpine ecosystems in Australia, in 
particular the fragile sphagnum bogs, which have been described 
as sponges as they store then slowly release snowmelt water over 
summer. These bogs are special and are listed under the National 
EPBC Act as being of national environmental significance. The 
gray sallow willow, like other willows, uses large amounts of 
water, can outcompete and displace native plants and has the 
potential to disrupt hydrology and aquatic nutrient cycles. 
Willows are native to all continents except Australia and 
Antarctica. The gray sallow willow is a shrub willow native to 
Europe, Siberia and Northern Africa. It has oval to oblong leaves 
with a greyish underside and the bark is grey-brown. Willows 
infest many habitats in Australia. Some are garden escapees or 
have been introduced to aid soil stabilisation before the potential 
to be a noxious weed was realised. The gray sallow willow falls 
into the latter category. Gray sallow is particularly bad because 
the alpine environment only covers a relatively small percentage 
of Australia. A large infestation was triggered by 2003 alpine 
fires, which gave the willow a foothold in bare areas where 
native species were slow to recover. 

This species is one of the few willows to produce seed in 
Australia, and this is significant because it bears millions of small 
seeds that are dispersed by wind and can travel over 10 
kilometres. It is a versatile plant (like most weeds), which can 
inhabit a wider variety of habitats than other introduced species 
of willow. It is the only willow to have colonised the alpine area 
and fire is not only ineffective at killing the plant, but can 
actually increase its spread by creating more bare ground for the 
weed to colonise. 

So given such a serious threat, what can be done? The problem of 
willow infestation has necessarily led to the examination of how 
many resources are available for management and how these are 
best spent. Researchers at Monash University and the University 
of Melbourne have worked with Parks to develop a model to 
identify where control effort should be concentrated in the 
region. In this case, it was found that the best use of resources 
was to primarily remove willows from bogs (where they do 
most damage), and then to remove seed producing willows from 
nearby rivers, focusing efforts on nearest populations first. 

Since 2004, more than a million dollars has been spent to 
remove approximately 100,000 willow plants in the area 
between the North Bogong High Plains and Mt Hotham in the 
Victorian Alps. This control effort has been led by Parks Victoria 
and other government bodies, including the North East 
Catchment Management Authority, Department of Sustainability 
and Environment, and Falls Creek Alpine Resort. 

Control is by cutting the plants close to the ground and painting 
the stumps with herbicide. Small seedlings can be removed by 
hand weeding. The plants are often in remote trackless areas. 
Contract teams, volunteers (bushwalking groups, 4WD clubs. 



landcare groups, and school and university students) have been 
involved in both locating and removing willow plants. 

The threat from this willow to alpine bogs has subsided but there 
is no room for complacency - there have been large infestations 
found near Mt Fainter. In the longer term, a model has been 
developed to monitor the state of the willow invasion across the 
Plains, evaluate the effectiveness of management and identify 
areas for future treatment. 

If you happen to identify a shrub willow in Australia’s alpine 
environment, be sure to record the specimen with a photograph 
and GPS co-ordinates. Sending these details to Parks Victoria will 
help inform their future control programs. 
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Michele Kohout 

Botanist and regular Wild contributor, Michele Kohout has a passion 
for Australia’s alpine environments. 

parkweb.vic.gov.ou 


Curious about a plant or animal you’ve spotted? 

Send a photo to wild@primecreative.com.au and we’ll find out about it for you. 
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I CONSERVATION 


Black Hill Reserve seeks assistance 



A fire in early January ran through Black Hill 
Reserve, near Kyneton, Victoria, devastating 
local bushwalkers and land care groups. 

In particular. The Friends of Black Hill have 
been used and maintain the area as a 
wilderness retreat for decades, maintaining the 
area’s eight kilometres of track and installing 
nest boxes for native fauna. 

Daryl Kellet, president of The Friends of Black 
Hill, has been involved since the early 1980s 
and was working with the CFA the day that 
bushfire struck. 

“When I was coming up the Redesdale Road 


there was a billowing mass of smoke and 
flames. Black Hill looked like a volcano 
erupting," he said. 

Now it’s left to the ageing group of volunteers 
to seek help from other local organisations in 
their bid to restore the area, with a planned 
schedule of works to begin on March 1. 
Friends of Black Hill have so far announced 
the works will run in partnership with the 
Macedon Ranges Shire Council, the Upper 
Campaspe Landcare Network and the Victorian 
Mobile Landcare Group, but the call is being 
raised for other locals to volunteer if available. 


Plans are currently being made to work or 
erosion issues as well as to schedule repair for 
tracks and replacing damaged nesting boxes 
(time and resources permitting). 

Sandy Scheltema, Upper Campaspe Landcare 
facilitator says one of the major problems is in 
finding enough willing and able people to 
consider assisting the project. 

“The next problem to overcome lies in 
encouraging those people to become regular 
members of The Friends of Black Hill,” she 
said. “Their current membership is 
increasing in average age, and this can make 
it difficult when physical projects are 
required in the area.” 

Macedon Ranges Shire Council and The 
Friends Of Black Hill have asked that the 
general public stay out of the reserve until 
works have been completed and therefore 
only volunteers officially affiliated with the 
restoration will have access in the coming 
months. 

Concerned locals and bushwalkers from across 
the region are encouraged to contact Upper 
Campaspe Landcare to volunteer their support 
throughout the month of March. 

ud(mdcare@gmail.com 


Botanic gardens plan Save a Species Walk 


Staff members from Sydney’s Royal Botanic 
Gardens and Centennial Parklands are planning 
to walk 380 kilometres over three days in the 
Save a Species 2015 Walk. 

The walk is due to commence on the morning 
of Friday, April 17, setting off from Mount 
Banks in the Blue Mountains, NSW, and 
eventually concluding at the Australian 
PlantBank - the subject of the fundraising 
event - by noon on Sunday 19. 

Ultimately, the walkers hope to raise a 
minimum of $30,000 in order to help save 
Australian plant species from extinction, with 
a number of key species already shortlisted. 

Dr Brett Summerell, deputy executive director 
of Science and Conservation at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, oudined the plans. 

"There’ll be three teams of walkers who’ll set 
off along different routes and the culmination 
of the grueUing exercise will be at the 
Australian PlantBank on the final day,” he said, 
“It costs $2,000 to save each plant.The money 
covers the cost of collecting plant specimens 



and storing seeds at the Australian PlantBank.” 
Each team will be walking through a unique 
and crucial area for native plant diversity, 
including World Heritage forests in the Blue 
Mountains and the rainforests of the Illawarra 
escarpment. 

Among the initiative’s supporters, NSW 
environment minister Rob Stokes has said Save 
a Species Walk wiU also highlight threats to 
plant biodiversity in Australia. 


“Botanic gardens play a key role in ensuring 
we conserve plant diversity for the benefit of 
all and the Australian PlantBank at the 
Australian Botanic Garden, Mount Arman is at 
the epicentre of this nation’s efforts to protect 
our country’s 25,000 native plants from 
extinction,” Stokes said. 

“Australia’s ranked fifth in the world for its 
mega diversity of flora. Our nation is home to 
14 per cent of threatened plant species and 
almost a quarter (23 per cent) are considered 
in danger of extinction. 

The Foundation and Friends of the Botanic 
Gardens are sponsoring the event, with 100 
per cent of funds raised going to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens and Domain Trust, which will 
assist conservation efforts undertaken at the 
Australian PlantBank. 

For more information on the event and to 
donate, please see the Royal Botanic Gardens 
website. 

rbgsyd.nsw.gov.au 
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[EC® insight) - 


President ofYHA Bushwalking, Andrew Stevenson described the relationship his organisation has with environmental protection 

Bushwalkers have always had a fierce 
love for Australian wilderness places and 
perhaps that love is even stronger today. 

There’s a growing awareness that in 
order to keep enjoying our native 
environment for years to come we also 
need to protect it. However, this 
dovetails nicely with the ‘leave no trace’ 
principles that most bushwalkers already 

I think leave no trace is motivated by the combination of our 
instinctive love of nature and the broader understanding of it. 

It’s easier for those who have spent a great deal of time in the 
outdoors to be able to respect it and understand the need to ‘leave 
no trace’. People have become more informed about how their 
actions have a big impact on the environment. We also expect 
those walking with us to follow our ’bushwalking code’, which 
stresses basic bushwalking etiquette such as carrying out rubbish, 
not interfering with wildlife and even keeping noise levels at a 



We have a very large club and welcome walkers with a wide 
range of outdoor experience. As such, there are always going to 
be differing views, but everyone shares a passion for protecting 
our unique flora and fauna while ensuring om state and national 
parks can be enjoyed for years to come. Walkers often express 


about increasing modern developments, mining and the 
impact of feral animals in these areas. 

Differences in opinion mostly lie in how best to balance the 
need to protect our wilderness while at the same time making 
them accessible to people who will go out and enjoy these places. 
One thing I’ve noticed over the years is that people become more 
aware of environmental issues, and more interested, once they’ve 
visited wilderness areas and experience the beauty themselves. I 
think our club helps foster these passions and discussions about 
the environment. 

In the 1970s, YHA Bushwalking was involved in a number of 
environmental campaigns, including one that helped ensure that 
logging foads were kept an appropriate distance from the Alpine 
Walking Track. The club was also part of delegations that 
successfully lobbied the Victorian government to establish the 
Alpine National Park. 

We have been involved regularly in the tree planting weekends 
for the regent honeyeater project over the last ten years and we’re 
also the current custodians of Cope Hut, often hosting 
maintenance and cleaning weekends. Another of these events 
is now well past due. 


0 . 


Woodchips 


NPAQ investigates cattle grazing leases 
Paul Donatiu of the National Parks 
Association of Queensland (NPAQ) 
investigated the grazing leases in 
Queensland’s national parks having been 
shocked at the state ofWarro National Park 
in October 2014. The practice of leasing 
these areas to graziers is a holdover of past 
governments honouring leases on state 
forests that had since become national 
parks. NPAQ discovered there are at least 
30 of these leases currently in place. 

Jury’s out on wind farm health impacts 
A report released by the National Health 
and Medical Research Council (NHMRC) 
has found ’no direct evidence’ of wind 
farms affecting human health. However, 
the NHMRC wind farms and health 


reference group chairman, Sydney 
University Emeritus Professor Bruce 
Armstrong has said that available studies 
on the matter weren’t substantial enough 
to cohfidently rule out the possibflity. 
The Evidence on Wind Rirms and Human Healtli 
information paper was released in 
February and drew upon 4,000 source 
documents. 
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Shark monitoring? There’s an app for that 
In early February, Queensland researchers 
began tagging tiger sharks with locators 
that can be viewed via smartphone app. A 
collaboration between Australian scientists 
and shark tracking organisation Ocearch, 
the project alms to reveal how well current 
protection measures are working (for the 
sharks, not humans). However, some 
discussion has focused on the possibility of 
such an application’s use in great white 
detection for human safety reasons. 


Greenhouse gas dragging Australia down 
27 developed nations have been analysed 
in a report compiled by US thinktank. 
Centre for Global Development, entitled, 
2014 Commitment to Development Index, which 
found Australia’s commitment to the 
environment second lowest due to high 
greenhouse gas emissions. Austraha was 
only underperformed by Canada in this 
area, while we also came third last in 
technology investment. 

Remembering a renowned climate 


Professor Michael Raupach, a researcher 
for the CSIRO and the inaugural co- 
chairman of the Global Carbon Project, 
pubhshed over ISO scientific papers over 
the course of his auspicious career. He 
became the director of ANU’s Chmate 
Change Institute in 2014 and is 
remembered by colleagues for his ability 
to communicate science. Raupach died 
in February aged 64. 
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Bob Brown*s 
green living 

Informed political will is required from voters before meaningful, 
positive change can be made to conserve our natural heritage, 
writes Bob Brown 


Campbell Phillips’ thoughtful editorial in 
Wild 145 should have stimulated many 
debates about whether or not humanity will 
save the planet from itself Or will we simply 
consume our way to the inevitable depletion 
of resources (including wilderness and 
biodiversity) and societal collapse which, in 
previous history, has occurred on a regional 
scale but this time will be global? 

We will either gain a world-wide consensus 
for self-preservation through democracy or 
thrash out the scramble for more water, food 
and shelter, using guns and whatever other 
weaponry is available as Earth’s population 
tops 10 billion later this century. No victors 
in the latter option will be left feeling good. 
Local and global democracy is the way 
forward. I agree with Winston Churchill’s 
sentiment in 1947, that democracy may be 
full of faults but it is better than all the other 
tried options. The problem for planetary 
environmental survival is not with leaders 
but with voters - that is. us all. For example, 
in September 2012, 14 million of Australia’s 
15 million voters backed candidates whose 
platforms included building six mega coal 
ports inside the Great Barrier Reef 
“Oh, but they didn’t know that!’’, I am 
routinely told when I quote this electoral 
fact. If any voter was unaware of the six coal 
ports poUcies of Labor, Liberal, National, 
Palmer United, and a gaggle of smaller right 
wing parties, it is because they did not want 
to know, did not look, or did not think it 
important. No one keeping an eye on 
Austrahan pohdcs could have avoided 
knowing about the ports proposals and their 
irranense ramifications for global warming, 
ocean acidification and further destruction 


of the Great Barrier Reef The Greens offered 
alternatives. 

And no one watching the 2013 election 
campaign could have failed to register Tony 
Abbott’s commitment to get Tasmania’s tall 
forests stripped of their World Heritage 
status - another pohcy most Australians then 
backed at the ballot box. 

When we all walk up that school path to 
the voting booth determined to vote for 
our great-grandchildren rather than 
ourselves we will be giving the future its 
rightful priority. This is not just altruism: 
the more we secure the future the more 
we make our own times happy 
Returning to Campbell’s editorial, the 
paradox in adventure and conservation is not 
unmanageable unless growth economics is 

Is there any non-commercial reason that 
some large uninhabited wild areas on each 
continent caimot be zoned to exclude built 
human residences? 

One of the many tests of our collective will 
for the wild planet in 2015 will be the need 
for Austrahans to act to prevent the Japanese 
whaling fleet slaughtering 300 defenceless 
minke whales, many of them born in 
Queensland. Will most of us go about next 
Christmas’ shopping while leaving it to the 
nation’s minister for the environment to 
criticise Sea Shepherd Australia, which is 
at least prepared to take action? 

And will most punters back the Tasmanian 
and Australian governments’ intention to 
allow a ’gold rush’ of private developers into 
the Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage 
Area, as a recent opinion poll suggests? 
Tasmania has a plethora of places available 


for eco-resorts, including my old home 
valley of the Liffey River; the wild west coast 
of King Island; rugged, unprotected tracts of 
the West Coast Range and around the 
Tarkine. These sites are being overlooked 
because they do not have the World 
Heritage label. 

The wilderness profiteers, almost all of 
whom have been carping critics of 
environmentalists campaigning for 
wilderness or World Heritage over recent 
decades, want the unnatural monopoly, and 
resale value, of building infrastructure, with 
motorised aerial access in previously remote 
and pristine places. It will be a testing time. 
Anyone wanting a diversionary uphft at this 
stage might spend 30 minutes looking at 
Stanford University’s Tony Seba teUing us 
why the US will be 100 per cent solar 
powered by 2030, 
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tonyseba.com/keynote-at-dltcor-expo-100- 
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Port Stephens koalas pushed to the brink 


The koala population around the New South 
Wales town of Port Stephens has suffered at 
the hands of human developments, with as 
many as 1,000 individuals killed along the 
Tilligerry Peninsula over the past 20 years. 
Interviewed by ABC News, Simone Aurino 
from the Hunter Koala Preservation Society 
said that: “Incidents of dog attacks and car 


hits seem to be reflective in the shrinking of 
habitat due to development”. 

Likewise the ongoing threats to koala 
populations by fire and diseases such as 
Chlamydia exacerbate the problem. 

Aurino and the society is currendy calling 
for support in undergoing new research to 
ascertain the exact health and size of the 


remaining koala population. 

“The [most recent] research was done 
in 1996, and we’re finding developers are 
using this research in their development 
applications,” she said. 
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Tassie government seeks removal of 
^Wilderness* zoning 


In Wild issue 144, we reported highlights from 
the Rdniajininj the Visitor Experience of Tasmania’s 
Wilderness World Heritage 4rea document that 
identified opportunities for commercial tourism 
developments should regulations be changed to 
allow them. 

Since then, the government has received 37 
proposals following a call for expressions of 
interest from tourism groups, the details of 
which have not been publicly aimounced. 

Now, a draft management plan for Tasmania’s 
World Heritage wilderness has been released for 
public comment, causing a flurry of media 
commentary spanning the political spectrum. 

If approved, this management plan will see the 
‘wilderness’ zone reclassified under ’remote 
recreation’, with fewer restrictions on activities 
that may occur there, thereby allowing 
development in what many would consider to 
be (at least close to) pristine natural 
environments. 

The Tasmanian National Parks Association’s Nick 
Sawyer says the development and 
implementation of this management plan has 


thus far been conducted in stark contrast to the 
previous one, developed in 1999. 

"They’ve turned the process back to front," 
Sawyer said. “We should start with planning that 
takes into account the full range of issues 
involved in the management of one of the 
world’s great natural areas - including market 
research. Only then should proposals for specific 
activities and developments be considered. 

“In the past, the emphasis in national park 
planning has been on consultation and 
consensus. The current approach ignores both in 
its haste to facilitate intrusive activities and 
developments in some of the most remote parts 
of the Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage Area 
(TWWHA).’’ 

In an interview with Wild, former Greens leader 
Bob Brown highlighted the fact that it’s the 
World Heritage listing that makes the area 
particularly valuable for tourism, saying: 

“The truth is that the world heritage brand has 
become a real drawcard being sought after by 
big business". 

“It’s a premium brand that draws people to 


Tasmania from Berlin, Beijing and Boston and 
those businesses don’t care what happens to 
the land so long as they capitalise on the 
brand itself” 

Conservation and sustainable tourism advocates 
across the board have agreed that tourism 
developments would be much more successful 
if planned outside ofWorld Heritage areas, and 
that the strategy of developing within them can 
only be described as myopic. 

“Locating accommodation outside the boundary 
of the TWWHA is generally more practical, and 
more beneficial to surrounding communities, as 
well as protecting the values of the reserve, 
which is what the visitors come to experience,” 
said Sawyer. “Likewise many adventure tourism 
activities - where the emphasis is on adventure 
rather than nature - are best located outside 
reserves.” 

Commercial and political interests in the 
TWWHA appear to be both toxic and aggressive, 
but with the management plan open to public 
comment until March 22 there is still time for 
more voices to be heard on the matter. 
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Tasmania should set 
example, not become one 

Ex-CEO of the ACF and council member of the lUCN, Geoff Mosley shares his opinion on 
the developing story surrounding Tasmania’s World Heritage Area. 


Tasmania is home to some of the world’s most 
important wilderness areas, a fact well conveyed 
by the name - ‘Tasmanian Wilderness World 
Heritage Area’. In spite of this, the current 
Tasmanian Government has recendy released a 
draft revised plan of management for the World 
Heritage Area that if accepted, would eliminate 
the extensive ‘wilderness’ zones in the area, 
replacing them with ‘remote’ zones. The 

The only attempt at providing 
a justification for the 
elimination of the wilderness 
areas is a misguided bid to 
suggest that the Aboriginal 
traditional owners might be 
offended if they were 
maintained 

proposed changes come in the context of a 
current state government that is strongly 
oriented towards commercial tourism. 

‘This zoning change proposal has exposed a 
major flaw in Tasmania’s arrangements for 
wilderness protection. These currently exist only 
in the form of a schedule to the National Parks 
and Reserves Management Act 2002 that was 
included because Tasmania was a signatory to 
the Regional Forest Agreement. This requires 
acceptance of specific responsibilities for both 
World Heritage and wilderness protection. Other 
states, notably New South Wales in 1987 and 
South Australia in 1992, have passed special 
legislation for wilderness protection. 

So how is it that the State with several of the 
finest wilderness areas in the world is trending 
towards providing inadequate protection for 
them? Pardy, the answer may lie in the present 
government’s prioritisation of profit making, but 
there may well also be a failure to adequately 
understand several beneficial functions of 
wilderness areas. While they undoubtedly 
provide exceptional opportunities for self-reliant 
recreation, wilderness areas also have a major 
biodiversity conservation function and serve to 


protect cultural values. 

In the draft plan, the only attempt at providing 
a justification for the elimination of the 
wilderness areas is a misguided bid to suggest 
that the Aboriginal traditional owners might be 
offended if they were maintained, saying: “The 
use of the term ‘wilderness’ to describe the 
Tasmanian Wilderness WHA is problematic for 
Aboriginal people”. 

This suggests that those responsible for 
preparing the draft are unaware of the 
internationally recognised definition of 
‘wilderness area’; ‘Category lb: Wilderness area’ 
is one of seven protected area categories 
developed by the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature. In it, wilderness areas 
are accepted as being “undisturbed by 
significant human activity free of modern 
infrastructure,” where the primary objective is 
“to protect the long-term ecological integrity of 
natural areas”.There is full recognition in the 
lUCN wilderness area definition of indigenous 
land use and continuing indigenous cultural 
values. In fact, one of the objectives for 
wilderness areas that is relevant to the cultural 
values recognised in the listing of the Area as 
World Heritage is: “To protect the relevant 
cultural and spiritual values and non-material 
benefits to indigenous, or non-indigenous 
populations, such as solitude, respect for sacred 
sites, respect for ancestors, etc.”. 

It was the importance of the region’s wilderness 
character for these significant conservation 
functions that played a major role in the 
inscription of the ‘Tasmanian Wilderness Area’ 
on the World Heritage List (1982, extended 
1989, 2010, 2012 and 2013) with that name. 

So what is the solution to this problem? Clearly, 
all Austrahans of all generations have an interest 
in the outcome of this issue and if the 
Tasmanian Government persists with its plan to 
abolish the wilderness area zones in the World 
Heritage Area they should rightly look to the 
federal government to intervene. But there is, of 
course, a more fundamental, long-term solution 
and that is for Tasmania to follow the example of 
mainland states and protect these areas by means 
of wilderness legislation. In addition, as long 
advocated, we also need a National Wilderness 
Act to provide protection at the federal level. 
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Streaming Lives 

Quentin Chester explores the parallels that exists between 
waterways and those eddies and currents of human memory 


W L'Ve walking to the sea. Old 

friends rolling downhill among 
the trees. It’s a hot-sun morning 
eased by ocean air swishing up the valley. 
Three of us, on the hoof once more, ready 
for the simple gladness of seeing what we 
might find. And we’re following one of the 
rarest things left on earth - an intact river. 

The west end of Kangaroo Island has no 
mountain peaks. Nor do you stumble upon 
lakes or rainforest or any other pin-up 
prettiness. Instead, it’s a plateau woodland 
of banksia, mallee and swampy plains. Amid 
this scrubby spread lie a series of rivers that 
channel the high-country run-off. 

These waterways head west. From their 
upper-most reaches to the sea, they 
squiggle through the bush undisturbed by 
dams, settlements or any other meddling. 
As such they are treasures, sheltered 
byways where life hustles along pretty 
much as it always has. 

To call them rivers is, admittedly, a bit of 
a stretch. They’re mostly seasonal streams. 


By mid-summer the flows have all but dried 
up. That leaves a few trickles, plus some 
sandy pools and rock holes where water is 
puddled in clefts among ribs of Precambrian 
sandstone. 

On our walk, as we edge closer to the 
river, there are soft banks where the 
lowering water levels are revealed by black 
lines on the sand. Like a tree’s annual rings, 
these pencil-thin smudges mark time’s 
passage, in this case the residues of a dry 
spring. Higher up we spot debris from 
winter torrents - sticks, straps of bark and 
mud-caked leaves - snarled in the paperback 
branches overhanging the river. And so the 
story of the seasons, their surges and ebbs, 
unfolds. 

The three of us seem at home in this vale. 
Thinking about it, I guess we’re from the 
department of walkers who like to submit to 
such places, easing ourselves adrift like sticks 
in the current. Nothing against the ambition 
of those people who power up ridges and 
conquer summits. Good stuff, but we’re 


more the lazy river types. The flow is our go. 

This approach comes with benefits. By 
travelling a waterway, the course is set. No 
need to fiddle much with a compass and a 
river has a ready-made story line. There are 
plot twists and a cast of characters. In these 
fluid places life converges. Without even 
trying you’re part of the creatural action, 
caught in the rip of time passing. 

Our morning started in thick sugar-gum 
forest, a belt of post-fire regrowth. 
Wandering single file along the narrow 
track, we soon spread apart and walked just 
out of sight of one another. Every now and 
then we’d reconvene among the saplings to 
talk birdsong or take photos. The valley 
burbled with parrot chatter and the cries of 
currawongs. Plus a piercing alarm-like call 
we couldn’t identify: "Probably a 
honeyeater,” surmised Dale. 

After many dry weeks the path was 
powdery underfoot. There were critter tracks 
everywhere. Finally, just before the trail 
brought us alongside the river, we found 
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Alasdair up front admiring one of these 
mark-makers, a metre-long Rosenberg's 
goanna. Head-up in the undergrowth, the 
goanna seemed unfazed by our entrance, his 
face set with a piratical grin and long tongue 
lapping the air. 

This sighting was an echo of a time some 
25 years earlier when Alasdair and I were 
floating down the Lennard River Gorge in 
the Kimberley. This dark chasm in heart of 
the King Leopold Ranges is an all-day li-lo 
trip. About half-way along we pulled up to 
rest on a dry terrace in one of the rocky 
amphitheatres. There, waiting to greet us, 
was a Mertens’ water monitor. Satin-black 
and speckled in yellow, this basking lizard 
was a startling sight, an emissary from the 
animal kingdom in a colossal rift of stone. 

Varanid lizards are among many 
mementos in a tripartite friendship that grew 
after Dale and I moved to Sydney in the late 
1980s. Coming from South Australia, any 
semblance of an active waterway was a 
novelty. So we were happy to team up with 
Alasdair. As a bushwalker and wilderness 
painter, he liked to forage in the stream and 
canyon country of the Blue Mountains and 
south coast. Together we wandered these 
lush hideaways. Dale and I had never seen 
rivers like it. Their rhythms seemed to fit our 
bent for meandering. 

The true baptism for me was an early 
foray, a three day walk in New England NP. 
Alasdair and I made the giddy 1,000-metre 
descent along the Robinsons Knob Trail 
and Grass Tree Ridge. In just a few hours 
we dropped from a high snowgum plateau 
to full-blown subtropical forest - towering 
tall timber decked out with liana vines, 
hanging ferns and stinging trees. Eventually 
we emerged to the flowing waters of 
Sunday Creek. 

For two days we pottered here beside the 
silky pools and rapids. While Alasdair 
sketched and painted, I meandered along the 
creek under the shadow of the forest. Until 
this trip such places had existed only in my 
imagination, fed by early Hemingway stories 
like the Big Two-Hearted River. Close to dusk 
on the first night, Alasdair pointed to the 
faint shape and ripple of a platypus in a pool 
below. We camped near the water and slept 
to its hubbub of liquid notes. 

To be honest it took a while to get used to 
this new backing track, not to mention the 
oddity of so little sky and so few stars. 
However, by morning I was ready to get 
stuck in. Alasdair withdrew to a private 
bubble of observation, his plywood ‘studio’ 
on his lap, re-coding the river details into 
dabs of gouache on paper. Meanwhile I spent 
hours hopping along the rounded river 
stones to cross and re-cross calm, shallow 
reaches. Further along, I navigated out to 
dome-like outcrops midstream where the 


creek funnelled through throaty narrows 
in gushes and eddies. To a wide-eyed river 
beginner it was hypnotic. 

Perched there, I realised I understood 
hardly anything about this place. The plants 
and birds were unfamiliar. I had no clue 
where this stream had come from or how 
it ended. Yet after a while the inexplicable 
didn’t enter into it. What held me was the 
clean rush of water and the pools pebbled 
with big glossy stones. Thoughts of self 
slipped quietly away. The stream flowed on 
and in these brief, dissolving moments I 
remembered Hemingway’s battle-torn 
character Nick Adams. Suddenly, his river 
and its solace seemed achingly alive. 

It’s maddening that such clarity never lasts. 
Swept back into cross-currents of ordinary 
life, our Sunday Creek episodes soon sink 


bare expanse. Dale finds evidence of life - 
two small, speckled eggs and an adult pair 
of hooded plovers scurrying nearby. 

We sit atop rocks in the shade of the cliffs 
to eat our lunch. It is a ritual moment for us 
- food and idle chatter in a place too 
beautiful for words. This moment joins many 
others. Like the lunch nearly three decades 
ago we enjoyed atop massive sandstone 
blocks in the canyon of the Wollangambe 
River. And countless more meals on creek 
boulders in the Flinders Ranges and beside 
rivers in the Kimberley. 

These moments merge as part of our 
troika’s witness to place. The conversations - 
our jokes and rowdy debates - are long 
gone. But the sense of each communion 
streams on. There are the stories we always 
tell about our trips. And at home Dale and I 



into memory. Rivers themselves present as 
supple metaphors for this onrush of time, 
the changes that wash over us. 
Impermanence is our lot. Not that we leave 
empty-handed. All that is recalled, plus the 
stories and images do count for something. 
So too the fact that years later you might still 
get to walk a valley with the people who 
animate these memories. 

In its final three kilometres our Kangaroo 
Island stream swims to the ocean through 
wide, sandy arcs. The valley opens before 
us and the trees give way to wind-tossed 
bundles of coastal rosemary, cushion bush 
and rolling spinifex. 

In the end we reach the broad sloping 
dune at the back of the ocean beach. Behind 
this bald sweep of sand the river ends in a 
slender lagoon, stained amber by leafy 
tannins. Limestone cliffs rise above us. The 
sound of the surf echoes from the caverns 
overhead and the sunlight is blinding. At 
ground level, wind-driven sand spatters at 
our legs. Yet, even here in the midst of this 


have the aide-memoire of Alasdair’s 
paintings: a small scene of Sunday Creek 
looking at us in the lounge; a triptych of the 
Wollangambe River that flows along the wall 
in my study; and the view from my bed, a 
huge canvas with the looming ochre 
headwalls of the Isdell River. 

After lunch it is too early to start for 
home. So each of us branch out for a while. 
Dale’s vanishes into the catacombs at the foot 
of the cliffs, where chambers hollowed out 
by the sea are filled with cave formations. 
Alasdair disappears with his studio, back 
upstream to the trees to paint. Meanwhile I 
cross the beach to the other headland to look 
at the rocks. The waves are surging ashore 
and rushing out between the polished stones. 
In my head I know this is the end of the 
river, though in another way it feels more 
like a tributary. W 


A contributor since Wild issue 3, Quentin Chester 
is the author of several books about wild places. 
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YUKON’S 

‘^quiet waters^ 


Elspeth Callender discovers paddling a “dead flat and boring” 
Canadian river can entail plenty of excitement just the same 
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A lone adolescent moose stares at us 
through the half-light from an 
exposed gravel bar, knock-kneed 
and ready to run. Porcupines turn to look 
before lumbering awkwardly out of sight. 
Unseen creatures stand in the dusky 
shadows of the spruce. Beavers break the 
silence with a warning slap of the tail on 
the surface before diving under. Otters 
belly flop off the bank. It’s close to 
midnight on the Nisutlin, a wild river in 
the Yukon Territory of Canada. Not wild 
from white water charging over half- 
exposed boulders through narrow gorges, 
but a river undammed from source to 
mouth that meanders freely through an 
unlogged, unmined, untamed wilderness 
as potentially deadly as a Class 6 rapid. 
Summer solstice was only a few weeks 
ago. It’s a time when night doesn’t quite 
fall at this latitude, but any hope that 
there’ll be enough lingering light in the 
sky for us to paddle through until 
morning disappears when my eyes stop 
adjusting. 

“I can barely see four metres in front of 
me,” I say, shocked by how narrowly we 
miss and how fast we pass a half- 
submerged log that was my responsibility 
to spot. This snaps the stern paddler, 
Stephen, out of his own dreamy state that 
this night float has induced in us both. 
“Shit, we’ve got to stop right now.” 

We can just make out a stretch of low, 
unvegetated bank. By the time we slide to 
a silty stop and get out, we’re in complete 
darkness. Then something or some things 
start blundering through the shallows and 
for a few heart-pounding, pupil-dilating, 
sphincter-shifting seconds it’s impossible 
to tell if it’s heading away or coming 
towards us. My bear spray is in the same 
place as my headlamp. My sense of 
direction has disappeared. I freeze like 
a frightened rabbit. 

We’re a couple of days into a 
200-kilometre journey that we’ve 
calculated will be a seven-day canoe trip 
given that we intend to take our sweet 


time on this sleepy watercourse. Because 
daytime temperatures have been so 
unusually high - enough to cause 
multiple forest fires in the area and pre¬ 
sunstroke indecisiveness in one of us - 
we’re trying something we hadn’t 
planned: travelling by instinct rather than 
the clock. Resting in the heat of the day 
and only launching once it’s cooled down. 
And like all new systems, it needs some 
tweaking. 

Although extreme summer heat and an 
unstructured paddling schedule are new 
for Canadian-born Stephen, canoe trips 
are not; he was a wilderness white water 
canoe guide for 11 consecutive seasons in 
a past life. Stephen still loves the pants off 
the outdoors but has done his dash 
sharing it with the unlikeminded after 
suffering psychological death as a river 
guide over a decade back. He woke one 
particular Yukon morning “zenning out 
with nature” but was “slapped by the 
inane urban talk” of the group over 
breakfast and something in him broke. 


I met Stephen at a New Year’s Eve party in 
a huge fire-warmed shed on the outskirts 
of the territory’s capital ofWhitehorse 
with an outside temperature of 33 below. 
When I emailed him a few months later 
to say Td be back for summer, hoping 
he’d suggest a multi-day canoe trip, he 
suggested a multi-day canoe trip. 

The Yukon’s like that. 

By the time the sound of splashing has 
diminished we’ve found our headlamps 
and are relieved to illuminate fresh moose 
tracks. Not that moose aren’t a threat - 
some consider them the most dangerous 
North American animal due to an 
unpredictable nature in a creature that size 
- but right now anything’s better than 
bear prints when we need to stay put until 
first light. Still on the mistakes trajectory 
of a late-night learning curve, we erect the 
tent and try to snooze without sleeping 
bags or mats. 

A few hours later, chilled and sleep- 
deprived, we push off from what we’ve 
discovered is more a mosquitoey mudflat 
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than a sandy bar. Bad hair day ducks 
watch us from the opposite bank. The 
moose and calf gaze, big-eyed, from 
between the cottonwood trees on the 
small island they bolted to in the dark. 
Mosquitoes and moose both thrive in the 
wetlands of the alluvial plain that the 
Nisutlin winds its way through. 

The vessel is Stephen’s beloved Swift 
Dumoine, which he describes as "a good 
all-rounder but not excellent at anything” 
that can be paddled solo. He purchased it 
after moving to the Yukon because the 
Swift Dumoine he brought with him from 
Ontario had wooden gunwales made of 
cherry that had to be removed at 30 
below, which meant detaching them every 
Whitehorse winter. The buyers were 
relocating to Alberta. 

Our gorgeous flat water paddles are made 
from solid pieces of wood. They’re 
designed to catch a lot of water in slow or 
no current and allow us to stroke almost 
silently. My beaver tail moves the most 
water while the otter, at the stern with 
Stephen, has a narrower blade towards the 
top, a shorter shaft length and is smoother 
in stroke. 

The Yukon has a wild river appropriate for 
every level of paddler and just about every 
trip type. My reason for coming back to 
the Yukon - a territory the size of South 
Australia with a population of around 


35,000 people (and double that in 
moose) - was to have a break from all 
things loud and fast. When someone 
described the Nisutlin as “dead flat and 
boring” it went to the top of my list. 
Equal parts rebellious adrenaline junkie 
and peace-loving nature snag, Stephen’s 
only condition about which corridor we 
took was that it didn’t have office carpet. 
Our chosen watery pathway is through 
the traditional territory of the Teslin 
Tlingit (pronounced KLING-kit) along a 
river they named Nisutlin because the 
word means 'quiet waters’. The Nisutlin is 
one of the few south-flowing rivers in the 
Yukon River watershed, beginning in the 
Felly Mountains and flowing southeast 
into Teslin Lake. It’s a big, slow Class 1 
route, varying from around 30 to 60 
metres wide with general river speeds 
of between three and eight kilometres 
an hour. 

Of the few human-made structures beside 
the Nisutlin, most are fish camps and 
cabins belonging to First Nations people. 
Teslin Tlingit families have had fish camps 
along this river and trapped in the area 
for eons. 

Although the Nisutlin is considered 
relatively accessible from Whitehorse, 
someone still had to take a whole day out 
to shuttle a car to our final destination of 
the Village of Teslin then drop us at the 


Rose River put-in just off South Canol 
Road. Less accessible rivers in the Yukon 
involve light planes and folding canoes. 
We launch onto the Rose late afternoon 
then stop and set up camp less than an 
hour later to enjoy the limited time we 
have on this pretty little river, which 
meets up with the Nisutlin less than ten 
kilometres from the put-in. The Rose is so 
intimately narrow that wildlife is 
thrillingly close, and if the forest fire on 
the other side of Quiet Lake had decided 
to head our direction we’d have been a 
fried fish taco. An enormous pyrocumulus 
cloud grows in the sky above our camp 
that first evening and makes us feel 
wonderfully vulnerable and a little curious 
as to whether or not we’ve made a foolish 
decision and will die together that night 
within a cocoon of melted tent fabric. 

We don’t, but for the next 48 hours the 
n^uggy air remains so hazy it feels far 
more like a journey through the Amazon 
than the sub-arctic north. 

Over those first few days we hit the 
occasional riffle and a few small rapids for 
which basic skills like ferrying and 
reading a channel are definitely necessary 
and, if not for Stephen’s stern directions, I 
might quite easily have ended up under a 
logjam. But, from then on, the Nisutlin is 
for absolute beginners and so meandering 
we sometimes pass a single row of trees 
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along a high narrow bank and, half an 
hour later, pass by the opposite side of the 
same trees as though performing an 
overly thorough parade ground 
inspection. 

By the time we find a suitable day camp 
after our late night moose encounter of 
the splashing kind and a terrible sleep, the 
heat of the day has kicked in. At this time 
of year it should be around mid-20s, but 
we’re experiencing up to high 3 Os. We 
haul the canoe barrels, standing grill and 
fire pan (we’re also carrying a small 
stove), waterproof pack of camping gear, 
fabric pack of dry-bagged clothing and 
the canoe onto an unexpectedly vast 
expanse of sand we name the Sahara. 
Using driftwood for poles and pegs and 
the canoe as an anchor, we erect the first 
tarp Stephen has ever put up for shade in 
all his Canadian days. After a sunny dip in 
the frigid river, we aestivate (which is like 
hibernate, but... yep, you got it). 

Unless in flood, the Nisudin offers up 
plenty of good camping spots. Flat, sandy 
areas on the inside corners of hairpin 
bends are like stages with semi-circular 
seating. Sandbars and gravel bars extend 
along the shoreline, fully exposed to river 
breeze. Sprawling sandy landscapes, like 
this one, were once part of the riverbed 
before the drama of the seasons shifted 
the course of things. 


Well away from our Saharan sleeping spot 
under the tarp are the two 60-litre plastic 
canoe barrels which collectively contain 
food that could last us a fortnight; longer 
if we limited ourselves to single-course 
meals. Stephen is a gross over-estimator 
when it comes to primary need supplies 
and for that I am not ungrateful. He’s also 
packed some classic bear favourites - 


entering heavy foliage so as not to 
surprise a bear and provoke attack. Do 
carry bear spray that you can get your 
hands on and discharge in a matter of 
seconds. Don’t get complacent just 
because you have bear spray. Don’t camp 
near well-worn animal trails, mineral 
licks, nests or dens. Don’t wear scented 
body and hair products. Don’t cook near 


I emailed him a few months later... hoping he'd suggest a multi-day 
canoe trip, he suggested a multi-day canoe trip. The Yukon's like that. 


honey, salami, beef jerky, Baileys, peanut 
butter - that I wouldn’t dare carry on a 
hiking trip here. But water is a great 
buffer and it’s only when we land that we 
need to be vigilant. Unlike bear canisters, 
however, these barrels are not technically 
bear proof and they could be fairly 
effortlessly ripped opened by any black or 
grizzly curious enough about whether our 
peanut provisions were of the crunchy or 
smooth variety. 

There’s a lot to keep in mind when 
hanging out where the wild things are, 
especially when it comes to bears. Like 
organised religion, there are a few dos and 
a heap of don’ts. Do make noise before 


or upwind from your tent. Don’t leave 
food scraps around. Don’t wipe food- 
covered hands on your clothes then wear 
them to bed. Don’t run if you encounter a 
bear because it will instinctively chase you 
and swat at you like a dear little kitten 
with a ball of wool. 

“Helloooo, just coming in to poison 
things,” Stephen often calls out as he 
crashes into the woods. We both know to 
keep making some sort of noise until the 
business is done because sitting quietly 
alone in there just isn’t wise. 

Each time we land, even just to stop for a 
cup of tea, we both wander around for a 
while looking for signs of animal activity: 
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a torn apart log, tracks, super-sized scat, a 
half-chewed animal or fish carcases. When 
in doubt we leave it out; just like the place 
we found that combined bear, moose and 
wolf tracks, as well as three long marks in 
the sand coming from the water and no 
human footprints. We name it Drag Beach 
and get the bejesus out of there. 

While bears remain an imagined threat 
that week, mosquitoes are in our faces on 
a daily basis. When we’re in the wind and 
on the water they’re absent, but the game 
changes if the breeze drops on land or we 
stop on a mudflat or get too close to the 
forest. Our mosquito management 
strategies include wearing bug jackets for 
meals and retreating to the tent earlier 
than planned, but we failed to come 
prepared for dropping our pants. 

On a damp night, mid-trip, I wake to find 
Stephen rifling through his belongings 
like a madman and feel real empathy for 
his plight and a profound gratefulness that 
it’s not me having the experience. I cringe 
within my sleeping bag as he howls and 
whimpers from the forest while 
mosquitoes relentlessly attack his bare 
nether regions. A friend in Whitehorse 
had told me about a gauze skirt she’d 
fashioned for herself for just such an 
occasion, and I make a mental note to 
bring one to share next time. 

After the Sahara we settle comfortably into 


the groove of our instinctive approach and 
don’t look back. We soon consider the 
small group of paddlers we’re 
leapfrogging - the only other people we 
see - as a pack of nutbars to be travelling 
during the heat of the day, and Stephen’s 
sure they think we’re super-loopy with the 
hours we keep. Not that we actually know 
what those hours are. For the entire seven 
days we never once check the time. 

Each afternoon I look forward to our 



upcoming night float. Travelling when the 
animals are most active really helps me 
feel connected to this environment, like 
exploring a foreign city when the locals 
are out-and-about rather than trawling 
siesta-empty streets at high noon. 

Every day on the Nisutlin - every 
swimming spot, every resting place, every 
bend in the river, everywhere we make 
camp - is different. It may be a quiet one, 
but this river is as dynamic as higher 
thought. 

“The river always runs, twenty-four seven 
all year, until it dries up at the end of 
time,” Stephen reminds me. “Even when 
it’s iced up, a channel will still flow.” 

I try to imagine the river at freeze-up and 
then the forceful fractures, months later, 
of spring break-up carving out the glacial 
till. Cut banks tell this story with 
expression. Some are a few metres high 
with sloughing (pronounced sloff-ing, for 
the uninitiated) grass that overhangs like 
old carpet and still-attached trees angling 
out over the river supported by 
determined roots. Others are SO-metre- 
high amphitheatric river cliffs towering 
above the flow on the outside curves of 
sweeping bends. 

The waterway is littered with tree debris: 
sleepers, sweepers, strainers and bare 
branches emerging claw-like from the 
water like spider legs. Logs with one end 
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stuck in the riverbed and the other 
bowing above and below the surface with 
an arguably sexual rhythmicity are called 
preachers in Alaska. Other logs have 
congregated into jams. 

A good storm finally breaks the week’s 
heat. Heavy rain flattens the river into a 
conceivably walkable surface. Isolated 
clouds sit low and dark. 

That evening, on an unusually long 
section without gravel or sandbars or even 
mudflats, we run out of light earlier than 
expected because of the heavy weather 
and decide to risk a high camp rather 
than be caught in the dark again. Perched 
on a cut bank at the edge of the forest, a 
few metres above the water, we’re acutely 
aware of being guests who are not only 
uninvited but unexpected. For dinner, we 
stand and eat bread and butter in our bug 
jackets. I wake the next morning with a 
start when Stephen says: “I just heard a 
twig crack. Twice”. Pushing off after a 
record pack-up, we speculate whether or 
not we’d just unwittingly camped right 
across an animal byway. 

At the Nisuthn River Delta, with just a 
few final kilometres to paddle around 
Teslin Lake to the car, I reflect on some of 
the week’s wildlife encounters. The bug¬ 
eyed moose calf and the curious otter on 
the Rose; an enormous porcupine in the 
cabin at Hundred Mile Creek; gaggles of 


geese and their copious fluffy offspring; 
the constant presence of ravens and 
magpies; beavers floating leafy branches to 
their lodges; three young wolves onshore; 
an osprey swooping to catch a fish; a 
moose cow and calf running across in 
front of us along a shoal. 

Wolves have a particularly minimal 
tolerance for human contact, the fact that 
we saw pups, curiously sniffing the air as 
though trying to work out what on earth 
we were, reminded us just how wild the 
Nisudin really is. W 


NEED TO KNOW 

• Family-owned wilderness outfitter, 
Kanoe People, rent out canoes and 
kayaks, offer a transportation service 
and have plenty of local advice to 
give. On the banks of the Yukon 
River in Whitehorse, they've been 
doing what they do since 1974. 

• Nisutlin River Map: River North 
Publications (1 ;65,000) by Mike 
Rourke and Gillian Rourke is a 
detailed sketch map that can be 
ordered at www.riversnorthonline. 
com or bought at Mac’s Fireweed 
in Whitehorse if in stock. 


0 


www.macsbooks.ca 

www.kanoepeople.com 
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Eight days from the 

SOURCE 

Having explored the Murray from source to sea, Mike 
Bremers shares an account of the walk to Tom Groggin 



through the trees in J^e 
Upper 


D uring a walk in the Pilot Wilderness 
Area of Kosciuszko National Park 
with Karen Cody in 2009, the idea 
arose of walking along the Murray River 
from its source to Tom Groggin - a distance 
of 7 0 kilometres or so. 

This section of the river is in a wild, remote 
area rarely visited in modern times. Karen 
and I had looked into the mysterious Murray 
valley from surrounding ridges on past 
bushwalks. It was impressive how remote 
and wild the area appeared and after several 
years of thinking about it we decided to give 
it a go. 

I had previously paddled most of the Murray 
River and Karen had walked the Black-Allan 
Line (the straight part of the NSW/VIC 
border from the Murray source to Cape 
Howe). So for both of us it was an extension 
of our travels along opposite ends of the 
NSW-Victorian border. 

EARLIER ACCOUNTS 

The problem with planning this walk was 
the lack of information. My First Edition 


(1979) 1:100,000 Jacobs River map shows a 
tantalising ‘Foot Track’ that leads from the 
Cascade Trail down to the confluence of Tin 
Mine Creek with the Murray River and from 
there the track closely follows the Murray 
downstream on the Victorian side to Tom 
Groggin. However, we did not know of 
anyone who had walked this track and it did 
not appear on later maps. Also, with respect 
to the Upper Murray, the July 1982 edition 
of the ‘it’ (Canberra Bushwalking Club 
Newsletter) stated: 

There are few tracks in this area. Fishermen's 
tracks continue for some way up the River 
from Buckwong Creek. An old 1909 Mines 
Department map shows a mining track along 
the river from Tom Groggin to 'Pendergast's 
Old Hut' on Limestone Creek, but there is no 
trace left of it. 

Furthermore, the only report' of anyone 
travelling along the river from the source to 
Tom Groggin was a party who walked and 
liloed in several stages in the 1980s taking 
about a week following the river down to 
Tom Groggin. On their final day they 


followed a track along the river from Tom 
Groggin Top Flat down to Tom Groggin but, 
since that was 25 years ago, we did not 
know if the track still existed. For their first 
two days downstream of Round Mountain 
they needed to pull their lilos through the 
shallows, progress was slow, the water was 
cold and campsites were difficult to find in 
the thick scrub. 

After our trip I found that Rod Wellington, 
a Canadian, had walked and mainly rafted 
down this section of the river as part of his 
source to sea expedition from December 
2009 to March 2010. His account" of this 
section of the river would not have given 
much hope of an easy walk (Rod is the 
veteran of many expeditions and recently 
paddled the Missouri-Mississippi River 
system from source to sea). 

Even later I read Crossing the Ditch" by James 
Castrission, which is his account of paddling 
across the Tasman Sea with his mate Justin 
Jones. Their first expedition in kayaks was 
with friend Andrew on the Murray from 
source to sea in late 2001. In it he briefly 
describes how, walking below Cowombat 
Flat, they became ‘surrounded by bluffs in 
scrub that was near impenetrable’ so they 
surfed their packs down the rapids in 
freezing water for three days. All their gear 
got wet including their sleeping bags and 
matches so they spent the nights shivering 
in wet thermals and needed to resort to 
‘spooning’ each other to keep warm. 

Other Murray paddlers who start their 
journey from the source tend to walk to and 
from the source from Dead Horse Gap via 
the Cascade Trail and Cowombat Flat Fire 
Trail, which generally runs parallel to the 
Murray but about four kilometres to the east. 
There is good reason for this as explained by 
Josh Jones'* when he and Ro Privett enquired 
at Tom Groggin Station during their quest to 
paddle the entire Murray River. 

This is where we sought further advice on 
the upper Murray between the source and 
Tom Groggin and learnt that three groups 
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have tried to hike this section and have 
dismally failed. 

Fortunately, when we started our walk we 
were not aware of these horror stories from 
the well-known adventurers that had 
preceded us. 

PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

Before setting out on the walk we needed to 
decide how closely we should follow the 
river. It became apparent that, while it would 
be nice to walk along the river bank beside 
the water all of the way, we were 
experienced enough to know that terrain 
and vegetation would make the decision for 
us. So we would follow ‘the path of least 
resistance’ while trying to stay close to the 


river. We also discussed what special 
equipment was required apart from the 
standard camping gear, navigation 
equipment, emergency beacon and first aid 
kit. Were the river banks so choked with 
blackberry thickets that the only way 
downstream would be in the water? Were we 
going to be swimming down the river some 
of the way? Should we bring lilos and/or 
wetsuits? What sort of footwear should we 
bring? In the end it was decided that it 
predominantly would be a land-based 
journey along the river, but that we should 
expect to be walking in the river with the 
possibility of floating with our packs down 
or across the river where necessary. However, 
we did not plan or expect to spend lengthy 


periods of time immersed in the water. This 
meant bringing footwear that would be 
suitable for walking in the river on slippery 
rocks and lining our packs with good 
drybags. 

THE WALK 

The walk was set for March 24-31,2013 
on the Canberra Bushwalking Club program. 


MAPS: 

1:25 000: Chimneys Ridge 8524-lN, 
Charcoal Range 8524-IS, Davies Plain 
8S24-4S,Tom Groggin 8S24-4N 
1:50 000: Suggan Buggan 8524-S 
1:100 000: Jacobs River 8524 
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There were only three walkers in this ‘party 
of peers’ - Karen, Bob Salijevic who loves a 
challenge, and myself All three of us were 
experienced in multiday off-track hiking and 
we were a good match in terms of fitness 
and walking pace. Early on, we were 
supported by a land crew in three 4WD 
vehicles, led by John O’Hara. This crew drove 
us from Canberra and remained in the area 
for a couple days as a safety measure, and 
were scheduled to meet us on the second 
night at the Poplars Camping area. 

On Day One we hiked away from Cowombat 
Flat to visit the metal pole that marks the 
source of the Murray and Cairn No. i near 
Forest Hill, which marks the start of the 
Black Allan Line. By the end of the day we 


cold the water felt on bare feet. We found 
our support crew here at the Poplars 
Camping Area at the end of McCarthys Track 
near Round Mountain. We had walked about 
10 kilometres and climbed 550 metres for 
the day. That night we were well fed and 
’watered’ by our land crew and a very 
enjoyable evening followed. Our land crew 
returned home the next morning. 

Progress on Day Three was very good as we 
found numerous brumby tracks along the 
river flats on the NSW side. Occasionally, the 
tracks would peter out or we had to gain a 
little altitude when we were on the outside 
of a river bend or we needed to detour 
around blackberries. Blackberries were only 
on the river flats, so if we could not get 



Day Three. Sometimes we 
were walking high above the 
river on the outside bends 


were camped about one kilometre 
downstream of Cowombat Flat. Brumby 
tracks assisted our progress through the 
forest below the flat. 

On Day Two we continued to follow the 
brumby tracks. These would peter out 
occasionally or head away from where we 
wanted to go so there was a bit of scrub 
bashing before picking up another brumby 
trail. We crossed the river twice on exposed 
river stones without getting our boots wet. 
We had lunch beside the Murray just 
upstream of the Surveyors Creek confluence. 
Downstream of here the valley falls steeply 
on both sides down to the river, preventing 
us from walking in or near it. We decided to 
gain some height on the NSW side and then 
travel along the 1100-metre contour for a 
couple of kilometres. This was a difficult 
climb through trackless waist-high scrub - 
head high for the shortest member of our 
party - with full packs on a warm day We 
then descended down a spur to the river at 
the upper end of McHardies Flat. It was easy 
going on the flat, with open grassy areas 
interspersed with blackberries. We removed 
our boots to cross the shallow river to the 
Victorian side and were surprised at how 


through it was simply a matter of climbing 
up the hillside a short distance to get around 
them. Several times during the day, as on Day 
Two, we spotted brumbies in small groups 
of two or three. Near the end of the day we 
reached The Big Bog. which is marked on 
the Jacobs River 1:100 000 map. This area 
was apdy named as it seemed to be popular 
with brumbies and consequently the creeks 
in the area were very boggy. This was a 
timely reminder for us that, while we were 
pleased to have found brumby tracks, it does 
come at a cost to the environment. After The 
Big Bog, we followed the brumby track 
across the river to the Victorian side and after 
a bit of scrub bashing we found a small 
grassy clearing that made a good campsite 
about 50 metres from the river. By the end 
of the day we had covered about 15 
kilometres. At this rate we thought we had 
only another three days before reaching Tom 
Groggin. We camped about four kilometres, 
as the crow flies, upstream of the Tin Mine 
Creek confluence. 


On Day Four we soon found that progress 
became much more difficult. The vegetation 
became lusher and thicker with tree ferns in 


places along the river. We could only find 
faint animal tracks at best and our speed 
dropped to about 500 metres-per-hour. We 
tried looking on higher ground away from 
the river for a brumby track but without 
success. We walked in single file, staying very 
close behind the leader to conserve energy 
and so that we did not lose each other. 
Eventually we decided that walking in the 
river was quicker than on the banks (1.5-2 
kilometres an hour) and by lunchtime we 
reached the Tin Mine Creek confluence. This 
is truly a beautiful place with towering 
eucalypts, lush forest and a fern-lined Tin 
Mine Creek. We could not linger too long to 
enjoy it apart from an unsuccessful short 
walk up the creek looking for the ’Foot track’ 
marked on the First Edition Jacobs River 
map. After lunch we continued walking in 
the river and made a detour up another side 
creek but again we could not find any trace 
of the ’Foot Track’. We startled two dingoes, 
which were on the other side of a log beside 
the river. Walking in the river usually 
involved walking in calf-deep water on 
rounded river stones. Often we would be 
walking out of the water on the stony or 
sandy exposed river bed or, if the scrub was 
not too thick, alongside the river. 1 brought a 
pair of lightweight river shoes especially for 
river walking but I did not bother changing 
into them since we were frequently in and 
out of the water. I found that my leather 
boots were fine for river walking if I took 
care to place my boot between rocks rather 
than on top of them. In the river, a walking 
stick was useful for balance and gaiters 
helped keep the legs warm. Bob was at the 
other extreme of the contentious 
bushwalker’s footwear debate - he wore 
volleys for the whole trip and he survived. 

By the end of the day we had travelled 10 
kilometres and we camped about three 
kilometres, as the crow flies, downstream of 
the Tin Mine Creek confluence. Our campsite 
was a rocky/sandy beach that required some 
landscaping for a level tent site to ensure a 
good night’s sleep. There was a deep pool for 
swimming and a mountain of flood debris 
nearby gave a plentiful supply of firewood. 

It started raining early on Day Five and we 
continued the river walking. We took a 
couple of shortcuts across bends in the river. 
While these were shorter in distance we did 
not think they saved any time. The scrub was 
so thick that progress was very slow. Also, 
when you take a shortcut over a low spur 
you do not know what is on the other side, 
you may find yourself at the top of a cliff! 

On one of these shortcuts I lost my balance 
and fell forward. It was a slow descent 
because the saplings slowly bent under my 
weight but once on the ground I found 
myself on my side trapped by the saplings 
and with my head downhill. I felt like a 
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turtle on its back! My companions assisted 
me but not before photographs were taken. 
On one of the river flats on the NSW side 
we came across an empty bottle of‘Canadian 
Club’. It looked like it had not been there for 
very long as the label was mostly intact; it 
did not look like it had washed down the 
river and it was too far from the water to 
have been left by any adventurers in 
watercraft. This was our first evidence of any 
human presence for three days but it was a 
mystery how it got there. During the day we 
also saw two massive sambar deer standing 
in the river shallows. The river was now 
generally becoming narrower and deeper 
and flowing through a steep-sided valley so 
river walking was becoming difficult. The 
rain had been light but steady all morning 
and we had been pushing through wet scrub 
or walking in the river. By lunchtime we 
were cold, wet and tired, so we pitched our 
tents early on the wet afternoon. Tent sites 
were difficult to find so we had to settle for 

FAST FACTS 

• This walk takes place In very remote 
area Walkers should be experienced 
in off-track walking through thick 
scrub and should expect to be 
walking in the river often. 

• Walkers should carry food supplies for 
8 days. 

• An emergency beacon should be 
carried. 

• Access to the Murray source is either 
a) In Victoria, drive via Limestone 
Black Mountain Rd to the southern 
end of Cowombat Flat Track (part 

of the AAWT) and walk along this 
track north for about 12 kilometres 
to Cowombat Flat and then about 
another 4 kilometres to the source. 

(b) In NSW, walk from Dead Florse 
Gap, near Thredbo, along the 
Cascade Trail and Cowombat Flat Fire 
Trail for about 40 kilometres to within 
1 kilometres of the source. 

• Leave a car, or arrange for a pick up 
at Tom Groggin campground on the 
NSW side of the river. 

• Pole marking the source of the 
Murray River; grid reference (UTM 
GDA 94) 55H FV 06768 26974 

• Cairn No. 1 of the Black Allan Line; 
grid reference (UTM GDA 94) 55H 
FV 07176 26766 


a rocky ledge and small sandy beach on the 
Victorian side not far above water level - not 
ideal in wet weather but our options were 
limited. We retreated to our tents while it 
continued to rain. However, late in the 
afternoon the rain stopped and we were able 
to dry our clothes by a roaring fire. While 
we had only walked about 6.6 kilometres for 
the day the scenery on Day Five, as on Day 
Four, was the most beautiful of the trip. 


Our campsite was only three kilometres, as 
the crow flies, from Tom Groggin Top Flat 
but we knew it would take us all of Day Six 
to get there. It was cool and misty early on, 
but it soon cleared to a bright sunny day. In 
order to cut off a large bend in the river and 
to avoid the thick riverside scrub, we crossed 
to the NSW side and climbed about 150 
metres up to the 800-metre contour, 
crossing several spurs and creek lines along 
the way, before descending back down to the 
river. By lunchtime, we were exhausted and 
had only covered three kilometres but we 
had now reached the river flats and rejoiced 
at finding brumby tracks once again. After 
about a kilometre we crossed Cascade Creek 
and after about another kilometre we crossed 
the Murray in knee- to thigh-deep water to 
reach Tom Groggin Top Flat. This area had 
evidence (e.g. old tarps, a fry pan and 
another empty bottle of‘Canadian Club’) 
of regular visitors over many years. It was a 
difficult day where we travelled only 5.8 
kilometres and climbed a total of over 400 
metres, but we had great confidence that we 
now had a relatively easy walk out to Tom 
Groggin the next day. 

Our optimism at the end of Day Six started 
to disappear early on Day Seven as we 
followed brumby tracks that either petered 
out or headed in the wrong direction. We 
headed back towards the river but could not 
find any signs of the elusive ‘Foot Track’. We 
decided to climb high up a spur and descend 
another back to the river where we were 
pleased to find a distinct track with evidence 
of pruned branches. This track followed the 
river all the way to the Buckwong Creek 
camping area on the Davies Track. Since it 
was Easter Saturday, there were people 
camped in the camping area. Unfortunately, 
our first sight of another human in almost 
five days was a boy relieving his bowels 
behind some bushes that would have 
shielded him from the campsite, but this was 


in front of the bushes and next to the track 
that we were walking along. Welcome to 
civilisation! We decided to stay the night in 
this camping area after walking about 14 
kilometres from Tom Groggin Top Flat. On 
Day Eight we had an easy four-kilometre 
walk along the Davies Plain Track to the car, 
which had been previously left for us at Tom 
Groggin. 

A subsequent exploratory walk to Tom 
Groggin Top Flat found that a good track 
does actually follow the river all the way 
from Buckwong Creek. The difficulty when 
leaving Tom Groggin Top Flat is to find the 
correct track to follow. In short, on departing 
Tom Groggin Top Flat, the best way of 
finding this track is to walk to the outlet of 
Dan Creek where the remnants of an old 
gate marks the start of the track. This good 
track would have saved us two kilometres of 
off-track walking and 300 metres of 
climbing. Another option is to cross the 
Murray River at Rileys Paddock. A brumby 
track crosses the river here and this shortcut 
saves a couple of kilometres by avoiding 
Buckwong Creek. 

Overall this was a very challenging, 
memorable and satisfying walk in a very 
remote and very beautiful area. The small 
party worked well together and was a bonus 
when searching for campsites, which were 
of limited size. W 
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In ten days exploring the unique topography of the Osmond 
Range, Daniel Cocker, Danielle Cumow-Andreasen and Tim Tyers 
discover equal measures of beauty and adventure 



P reparation 

After months of permit 
applications, anxious emails and 
waiting, permission was granted for a 
day, totally off-track hike through the 
wilderness of the Osmond Ranges, 
located in the north of Purnululu 
National Park. In contrast to the Bungle 
Bungle Range to the south, the Osmond 
Range is litde known and even less 
explored. It has been ten years since the 
last known visitors left their tracks in 
remote area of Western Australia. We 
wanted to explore the twisting rivers and 
gorges of the area. We didn’t know what 
we would find, and the thought gave us ; 
shiver of excitement. 

With permits secured, the excitement 
began to build. Curries and stews were 
cooked and joined by fruits and other 
culinary delights in the dehydrator racks. 
Ten days of hard-yakka in the bush 


requires an intimidating menu and all 
credit to Dani and Dan for producing 
e of the finest dishes the Osmond 
Ranges have ever known. Upon 
commencing the walk we were equipped 
with a video camera, still camera, sat 
phone, PLB and a set of solar panels to 
ensure they all stayed with us for ten 
days, with Dan diligently ensuring all 
devices remained happily charged so we 
could capture every moment on camera. 
It should be noted, however, that some 
of the natural wonders discovered in the 
Osmond Ranges could not be fully 
appreciated without certain amounts of 
nudity, and as a result some photos are 
solely for the benefit of our own 
memories. 

On a more serious note, water was going 
to be an issue. Though we would be 
following creeks for most of our trip, we 
had no idea if there would be water in 


them. Ten days of food, while weighty, 
can be easily carried by fit, seasoned 
hikers (we use the terms loosely). Ten 
days of water however, in the order of 
fifty litres, is another story. So our 
thoughts turned to the acquisition of 
To solve the problem we looked 
(as do most people) to Google, which, 
■-generous nature, had already 
gone to the trouble of photographing the 
entire region from the air. Thus, using 
Google Earth, we followed the rivers 
shown and ascertained the location of 
many likely pools of water (and sc 
deceptive water-hke shadows) that would 
serve to enable the circuitous route that 
was planned through the Osmond 
Ranges. 

With high spirits, a boot full (literally) 
of food, water and packs, Redgum 
blaring from the stereo and a video 
camera held aloft through the window. 
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we headed from Kununurra towards the 
Osmond Ranges. At this point each of us felt 
a litde pang of patriotism, for as the 
foothills were conquered by the great 
rumble of the diesel engine, the wonderfully 
carved and brilliantly coloured facade of the 
Bungle Bungles lay dead ahead of us. In the 
face of such a landscape who would not be 
glad to be Australian? 

Soon it was time to face the fact that getting 
around for the next ten days would require 
a lot more than a slight depression of the 
driver’s big toe and a little diesel. Beginning 
the next day each of us would be hauling 
our entire array of required equipment, 
water and food over, under or through 
whatever lay in our way. On Day One, with 
ten days of sustenance still in our packs, this 
would be quite a task. After rolling our mats 
out onto the gravel of the Echidna Gorge car 
park, we gazed at a hemisphere of twinkhng 
stars, wondering what the days in front of 
us would hold. 

THE HIKE 

At about six-thirty in the morning of our 
first day, we were ready. Each of us had 
stowed a small mountain of food, water and 
equipment into our packs. The packs 
weighed heavily on our backs, but could not 
remove the smiles from our faces as we 
stood at the ‘observation point’ looking out 
on the Osmond Ranges. After a quick photo, 
we took our first heavy steps away from the 
signposted track and towards the infinity of 
open space. Some tourists looked at us like 
we were slightly mad. Immediately our 
knees were impaled by spinifex. We all said 
“Ow!”, before remembering this was an 
adventure and we were adventurers, so we 
didn’t complain again (well, at least not too 
much). 

At this point it is worth reiterating just how 
much thought and planning went into 
ensuring we would find enough water; we 
had planned to follow creeks most of the 
trip, but knew there was a strong likelihood 
these would be bone dry. Each hiker was 
laden with ten litres, an amount which 
would permit a day's exploration, leaving 
enough to retrace steps the next day should 
a water source not be found. Given that each 
hiker was resigned to toiling beneath this 
weight for the duration of the trip, it was 
with considerable (and probably excessive) 
joy that we relieved ourselves of five litres 
each upon finding a muddy puddle at the 
bottom of a river bed about 1.5 hours into 
the hike. This puddle existed even where 
Google Earth had not promised water, and 
so we concluded that water must be more 
abundant than we had originally thought. 

All remaining fears and concerns were 
banished shortly after when the pools of 


water were no longer small enough to 
prevent us from swimming. It was a happy 
moment, and one that our backs cherished. 
The rest of the day saw us following the 
creek bed until late afternoon when the sky 
coloured and we decided to make camp. 
Mats were rolled out by the creek and a pot 
of dahl was revived over the stove. Sleep 
came quickly. 


Day Two began early as the sun snuck above 
the horizon. Our camp beside the creek was 
magical in the morning light, steam rising 
from the water, birds calling and the 


Osmond Range glowing in early sunrays. 
After eating some muesli and reliving our 
battles against rocks unfortunately located 
under our mats the night before, we were 
on our way. Plans for the morning revolved 
around navigating towards a tangle of 
contour lines that we had highlighted 
orange on our map. Before leaving 
Melbourne it had been decided that 
interesting gorges or land formations would 
likely manifest themselves as densely packed 
contours and so many likely areas were 
earmarked for investigation. What we found 
blew our minds. 


MUMC Paradise Gorge, as it was 
affectionately christened, began simply and 
unassumingly. The mouth of the gorge was 
obscured by trees and reeds, expeUing 
nothing more than a small stream of water 
which smelled distincdy of decomposition. 
However, water is water and we were happy 
just to find more of it. A quick snack break 
and another glance at the map inspired us to 
walk a little way upstream into the gorge 
and check it out. Good thing we did; not 
twenty metres upstream everything changed. 
The trees were gone, the smell was gone, 
but the water was not. There before us, in all 


its majesty and sandwiched between walls 
of rock, was a perfectly clear and deep pool. 
Each of us were awestruck at the quality of 
our find. On the opposing side of the pool, 
and accessible only by a swim, was a large, 
natural spillway that led further up into the 
gorge. We each felt like our birthday had 
come early, and wearing suits appropriate 
for the occasion we dove in to explore. 
Climbing the spillway revealed many more 
crystal clear pools and each one made us 
happier. We left the gorge convinced we had 
found the best the Kimberley had to offer 
on just the second day of the trip. But the 



It is worth reiterating just how much thought and planning went 
into ensuring we would find enough water; we had planned to 
follow creeks most of the trip, but knew there was a strong 
likelihood these would be bone dry. 
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Kimberley is full of surprises and there was 
plenty more to come. 

Day Three was the day we were to leave 
Osmond Creek and begin our journey over 
the ranges. What looked like a promising 
gorge on the map was both a confusion and 
disappointment; we spent the morning 
fiUing and emptying out water bottles 
multiple times as water was found and lost, 
light packs were to be things of our dreams 
as we filled them to capacity from a murky 
and most uninspiring pool. 

The rest of that day is easily summarised in 
a few words: we chmbed a big, steep hill. In 
the delirium that accompanied our climb, 
each member of the party developed a 
fantasy as to what might exist on the other 
side of the ridge: lush green grass, flowing 
rivers, groves of tropical fruit and a slurpee 
machine was all we required. As fate would 
have it, none of these things were waiting 
for us, but in their place nature had carved 
us a perfecdy flat boulder sitting atop the 
mighty hill. The boulder, perfectly sized for 
three mats, became our camp for the night, 
and from this ‘Eagle’s Nest’ we watched the 
shadows draw out along the flat plains 
hundreds of metres below us until the sun 
gave way to a moonlit night. 


THE MARATHON 

Day Four. As the sun rose over the Kimberley 
Plains, we climbed down from the Eagle’s 
Nest and followed the compass needle north. 
Before long we found ourselves overlooking 
a vast plain. In the distance, standing tall and 
clear of everything else was a lone mountain: 
Mount John. The panorama in front of us 
bore too great a resemblance to scenes from 
The Lion King to not pay it homage, and so 
Mount John was renamed 'Mount Kili' 
(Kilimanjaro’s Htde brother) and the plain 
’Savannah Plain’. As we crossed this 
Savannah, all manner of landscapes presented 
themselves to us: spare moonscape, barren 
rock, mini gorges and waist-deep marshes. 
The Kimberley, we agreed, had it all. 

We saw more of the Kimberley that day than 
any of us would have liked, but water never 
came. We trudged on through the hours, but 
every hope of water was dashed as each river 
in turn showed up dry and dusty. By the 
time we finally stumbled onto Horse Creek, 
a full eleven hours after starting out that 
morning, with nearly two normal days’ 
worth of distance behind us and the sun 
aheady set, we all collapsed. The unappealing 
ditch we were forced to call home for the 
night was loved by none. Nevertheless, three 
weary travellers lay there willingly and 
drifted off to sleep as the mosquitoes feasted. 
Day Five, being the day after The Marathon, 
and the halfway day of the trip, was 
unanimously voted a rest day. We would 


travel only in the morning and find a nice 
place to camp shortly after lunch then rest. 
That is what we did, stopping early after 
spying a shady campsite across the river. We 
had spotted several crocodiles from our 
track atop the cliffs, but contrary to 
common wisdom, this made us keener on 
the campsite! 

Day Six. By this point we were all well rested 
and getting very used to being in these 
remote ranges. Throwing a mat on the 
ground to sleep, eating breakfast in bed and 
then walking all day along a river was now 
normal. None of us expected another short 
day, but there was no way we could walk 
past what we were to find that morning: 

’The Gorge of Eden’. The name captures it 
all: high red cliffs, countless pools of crystal 
clear water flowing into each other, endless 
streams and waterfalls. In short: perfection. 
The ecstasy of Paradise Gorge was nothing 
compared to this. For hours we walked at a 
snail’s pace up the gorge that refused to end, 
taking in every detail and appreciating every 
unique pool or waterfall. Eventually we 
found ourselves almost numbed to the 
continual beauty, unable to absorb anything 
more. When we rounded a bend in the 
gorge and found ourselves face to face with 
the most perfect campsite that could be 
imagined, complete with overhanging rock 
roof, perfectly secluded sandy beach and 
inviting private swimming pool, we could 
handle no more and decided to make camp. 
It was just after lunch. The afternoon was 
spent lazily cooling off in the water and 
watching the resident bowerbird attempt to 


woo the local ladies with his crazy dance 
moves and various sensual objects 
(apparendy bowerbird ladies dig dead leaves 
and white pebbles). Dan, feeling guilty for 
possibly cramping the bird’s style, collected 
an offering of white pebbles for him to 
further pimp-out his bower, and hopefully 
seal the deal once we departed. 

Day Seven saw us leaving the last of the 
Gorge of Eden behind us and following 
Horse Creek to its source. With the shady 
gorge behind us, we were once again toiling 
under the sun and pushing our way through 
the bush. With sweat dripping and legs 
stinging, all were yearning for an escape 
from the savage rays. The Osmond Ranges, 
in what we were beginning to take as 
standard fashion, was willing to oblige, and 
dished out to us one last treasure. Not one 
of us could have believed it, but this next 
find was to trump all others. Paradise Gorge, 
The Eagle’s Nest, The Gorge of Eden; all 
were to take a back seat - ’Jurassic Gorge’ 
was about to hit the scene. Words barely 
describe the impact of its beauty. Palm trees 
and ferns rose out of a rich fertile soil, itself 
riddled with clear streams, to form a shady 
canopy overhead. Immense red cfiffs rose on 
all sides to create an amphitheatre of the 
gods. The gorge culminated in what must be 
Mother Nature’s finest work: a crystal blue 
rock-pool fed by cascading torrents of warm 
spring-water that spilled from the cliffs 
above. Not one of us could have imagined a 
more idyllic place, and it was our very great 
pleasure to dive into the warm pool, and lie 
on the smooth rock ledges, bathing in the 
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sun as water coursed over our bodies, 
delivering warmth from the depths of the 
Osmond bed-rock. 


The sun passed overhead and the mighty 
cliffs threw our gorge into shade. With 
reluctance we pulled ourselves from the 
warm water and re-clothed. Each hiker 
pledged to return to this natural Shangri La 
one day, before turning his or her back. So 
it was that we found ourselves again under 
the furious sun, with heavy packs, placing 
one foot in front of the other as we 
backtracked before climbing up and around 
the edge of the best dead-end any of us had 
ever come across. As the blue sky began to 
turn orange, our legs grew tired and our 
sleeping bags called. 

Each of us knew that Day Eight, and the rest 
of the trip for that matter, could not hold 
any treasures more precious than Jurassic 
Gorge. It was simply not possible. Thus, we 
left camp with an air of solemnity, ready to 
walk with the rhythm of the land and 
ponder the success of our adventure. It also 
happened to be the day that would see us 
losing most of our altitude as our route 
wound its way slowly back towards the 
Osmond Creek, and eventually, the car. 

Down we went. Initially the going was easy, 
with nothing but the spinifex to spoil the 
gende gradient that carried us toward our 
civilising gaol. Soon, however, things became 
a lot more interesting. What had been a 
gentle path was turning rapidly into an 
angry, if dry, canyon that punched its way 
down the escarpment, giving little care to 
the tortuous path it lay for any who might 
care to follow. No hiker present would dare 
claim the title of accomplished canyoneer, 
yet canyoning was most certainly called for. 
After creatively descending several hairy 
drop-offs - on one occasion resorting to 


clambering down a gum tree in the fashion 
of an inexperienced koala - we finally met 
our match. With what looked to be only a 
couple of hundred metres to go before the 
land opened up and flattened out, our 
canyon turned into a sheer cliff No amount 
of courage or desperation was enough to 
possess us to attempt descending it. The only 
option remaining was to climb the walls of 
our canyon and find a way up and over the 
top of our monumental road-block. The 
details of the next two hours may be 
omitted, but after many curses and a handful 
of sketchy down-climbs, we found ourselves 
having made a mere one hundred metres 
progress along the canyon, now looking up 
at the chff instead of down. Having made the 


arduous descent, each of us consumed an 
unreasonably concentrated cup of Gatorade 
to lift our spirits. The good news? The rest of 
the day was flat. 

After inspecting the map, it was obvious that 
following the Osmond Creek, while not the 
most direct route, would get us where we 
wanted to be, while staying level in the 
process. What was more, our choice of route 
also happened to be popular with the 
Kimberley cows, who in their endless 
wanderings had carved us perfect walking 
paths for the duration of our river-side 
journey. Without having to negotiate hills, 
rocks or spinifex, we knocked back almost 
twice the number of kilometres per hour 
compared to what we had previously 
accepted as the norm. From then on, that 
long, straight and mercifully fiat track was 
known as the Osmond Highway. We powered 
along the highway until dusk, when a lazy 
bend in the river, complete with a pebbly 
beach, conveniently presented itself Camp 
was made. Only once the content of our 
packs was strewn across the ground did we 
notice the two pairs of shiny eyes peeking 
out of the nearby water. Too tired to be 
excited, we watched as Dan edged 
worryingly close to get a photo or twenty. 
Day Nine had special connotations; it was to 
be the last entire day of walking for the trip. 
While not yet over, it certainly felt like we 
were on the home stretch. A quick look at 
the map informed us it would be as simple 
as a short hike up a gully, a brief descent 
down the other side and then stride down a 
valley to our intended campsite that lay at 
the top of a hill overlooking the last few 
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kilometres of our walk from Day One. 
Pushing our way up the gully turned out to 
be more of task than the map had foretold, 
as the ground was thick with vegetation bent 
on arresting the feet of any who should 
choose to pass. But it did give way, and the 
saddle at the top of the gully gave us our 
first views of Camp Hill, our destination. 
Perched on the small summit it hit us, the 
trip was all but over, the Osmond Ranges all 
but conquered. The magnitude of the feat 
was difficult to articulate, but each of us felt 
its weight as we sat and pondered our 
achievement. As the stars woke up our minds 
began to wander, thinking of all the fresh 
food and other normally mundane 
commodities that were awaiting us the next 
day in the aisles of the Kununurra 
supermarket. 

Day Ten; how the thought painted smiles on 
our faces. Our reunion with the car was only 
a handful of hours away. We now felt truly 
attached to the land, but the thought of clean 
clothes and effortless, diesel-powered 
movement was too much to conceive of 
Having each eaten through the entirety of 
our cargo, the going was easy. The kilometres 
fell away as the powerful attraction of the 
finish line pulled us forward. We walked in 
silence, reflecting on the adventure that was 
now coming to its end. Each of us had 
become master of the terrain and we no 
longer felt fazed by the plains of spinifex, or 
of rocky cliffs that stood in our way. The 
Osmond Ranges harboured a great deal of 
wonderful treasures, but demanded sweat 
and determination in return for passage 
between them. 


As we crossed the threshold of the 
observation point we had left ten days 
previously, each of us felt we had earned our 
rewards. The car, waiting patiently just 


around the corner, marked the end of an 
epic journey that had tried, captivated and 
rewarded three hikers, each of whom will 
remember it for years to come, )tL 


WILLIS’S WALKABOUTS 

Kakadu. No one knows it better. 




30 years leading tours plus another 
10 exploring the park with the Darwin 
Bushwalking Club. As the sole 
bushwalking representative on the official 
Kakadu Tourism Consultative Committee, 
Russell Willis always has the latest 
information. 

Our trips are designed to offer you the 
best that Kakadu has to offer in each of 
its six seasons.That’s right, SIX seasons. 
Forget the Wet and Dry of the tourist 
brochures. The local Aboriginal people 
recognised six seasons. So do we. The 
only way to understand how different 
I they really are is to experience them for 
' yourself. 

Join us and see why so many of our 
clients come back again and again. 

We know which creeks are flowing when, 
which 4WD tracks are likely to be open, 
when the vegetation makes walking 
easy and when it makes it hard. We offer 
a huge variety of trips so that we can 
give you the best possible bushwalking 
experience at any time of year. 
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Active 

hydration 


Winner of last issue’s ‘Wild Shot’, Daniel Mitchell explores 
the many facets of moisture in the Blue Mountains 
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Previous page: The Grose River and its 
tributaries have eroded an extensive labyrinth 
of gorges and canyons - Blue Mountains NR 
Clockwise from left: Scribbly gum - formed when 
moth larvae feed on tissues just below the 
epidermal cells in the tree trunk. Mount Hay - 
Blue Mountains NP; Caught in time. 
Hydrophobic eucalypt leaves after rain - Blue 
Mountains NP; Anoplognathus prasinus in the 
depth of Dalpura Canyon - Blue Mountains NP. 
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Between 

sea and sky 

Neil Silverwood sets out to discover the 
driving force behind New Zealand’s latest, 
youngest adventurer, Brando Yelavich 


H uman history can be described as a race to explore, map, and 
document the last unsurveyed places on our planet. Today, 
almost every corner of the world has been explored and most 
of the significant journeys have been completed. This is especially true 
in New Zealand, where exploration and adventure are considered a 
birthright, and it’s becoming increasingly difficult to walk upon 
previously untrodden soil. Yet in 2013, a teenager growing up on the 
archipelagos North Island found an adventure that hadn’t been tackled 
before. At just 19 years old, Brando Yelavich set out on the longest 
journey ever undertaken in New Zealand’s modern history - the 
circumnavigation of the country’s entire coastline. 

I first heard of Brando in a brief newspaper article and was intrigued 
that he was taking on a journey of this duration and difficulty at such 
a young age. I was working as an outdoor instructor at the time and 
was often amazed at how hard it is to motivate young New Zealanders 
to go on adventures. Students often grow up in cities with little or no 
exposure to outdoor pursuits such as tramping, kayaking, or climbing. 

Many would need a great deal of encouragement just to walk up a hill 
or try a new experience like caving or mountaineering. Impressed by 
Brando’s enthusiasm and lust for adventure, I decided to join him for 

a few days of the journey. ^ ^ 

In all, I spent a week with Brando walking between Gillespies Beach 

and Blacks Beach in Westland, South Island. The terrain varied from 

boulder strewn shoreline and sandy beaches, to scrubby headlands that 

could take hours to traverse just one kilometre. The tramp took us 

through some of the most stunning and rugged country Td ever seen. 


Brando Yelavich grew up in Auckland, a sprawling metropolis of 
motorways,J)usinesses, and suburbs. As a teenager Braijdo was 
relatively ordinary - he loved computer games, sports, Facebook,- antf’ ' - ^ 
girls. However, there was one key'difference beWeemkr^^<^*n^ii4j*S^^' 
peers: Brando suffers from attention deficit 

, (ADHD). This condition mehns that lire struggl^' to-leVB'fe^^l,,, 
way that most other children learii and subsequently Had'a ^diffidilt' :- 
time at school. This was compounded with an additional diagnosis -- 
of dyslexia. ' , 

“As a kid with ADHD, I always felt like I waS put at the back of the 
class. The teachers didn’t know what to do with me,” says Brando. 

“I went to school because I had to, but I didn’t learn much.” 
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At 16, Brando joined the Limited Service 
Volunteers (LSV) and became a cadet. He 
thrived in this role and perhaps for the first 
time found something he was good at. 
Brando set his sights on joining the New 
Zealand Army. Unfortunately, ADHD and 
dyslexia would prove to be an 
insurmountable barrier. 

“I failed at the academic side. I just couldn’t 
do the writing or mathematics and in my 
head there was just no way around it,” says 
Brando. His life began to slide downhill. 
Frustrated, Brando turned to drugs, had 
trouble with the police, and his relationship 
with his parents stretched to breaking point. 
Eventually, Brando was inspired to take on a 
challenge in the outdoors after watching 
the film Into the Wild, which is based on 
Christopher McCandless’ journey across 
North America and his attempt to survive 
in the remote Alaskan wilderness. Brando 
shared his plans with his family and 
friends. They were dismissive of the idea. 

He says: “I remember telling my friends 
that I was going. My mates were like, 
‘Whatever, you’re not actually going to do 
that.’ Then later, ‘You’re serious? Wow, 
you’re actually going through with this.’” 
Initially, his parents were also sceptical and 
didn’t offer their support, but Brando was 
determined. 

When I commented to Brando on the fact 
that it must have taken a lot of organisation 
to get the trip off the ground, he shrugged 
his shoulders, saying: “About all I did in 
the planning stage was buy a large scale 
map of New Zealand and a book on edible 
plants”. 

Yelavich openly admits he was naive about 
the magnitude of the task. 

“I believed the journey would take just six 
months and I’d be home in time for 
Christmas.” 

Brando felt justified in his lack of planning, 
saying: “I wanted a bhnd adventure, where 
I wouldn’t know what was going to happen 
next. I feel like things often just work out”. 
He decided not to carry food or money and 
simply forage along the way. He soon 
discovered this wasn’t possible on much of 
the coast; especially when you’re trying to 
walk 20-30 kilometres a day and hauling a 
20-kilogram pack. Things did work out for 
him though, mostly due to the generous 
nature of the Kiwis he met along the way 
who offered him accommodation and 
meals on numerous occasions. 


When I joined Brando, he had been walking 
for over 250 days, often alone, and was 
glad to have some company. As we walked 
along, massive breakers rolled in from the 
Tasman Sea and ended their unbroken 
journey in a violent collision with the 
coast. Dense bush grew right down to the 


high tide mark opposite the churning sea 
and beyond us the Southern Alps towered 
over the rocky, broken coast. Each day I 
watched him struggle internally. He missed 
his mates, his family, and, perhaps most of 
all, his girlfriend. He told me on more than 
one occasion: “Sometimes I wish Td never 
started this, and I wouldn’t have done it if 
I’d known how long it was going to take”. 

At this stage in the trip, Brando’s parents 
were strongly supportive and encouraged 
him to continue. 

I can’t help but wonder if he would have 
made it through this time without their 
rock-solid support. 

In that week, I got to know Brando well. 

He is very much your average teenager. He 
struggled with getting out of his sleeping 
bag in the mornings, often ate poor quality 
food, and could be moody at times. At one 
point I overheard a conversation on the 
phone between Brando and his dad. Brando 
wanted out, he wanted to come home for a 
while. His dad told him, you started this 
and you need to finish it. I couldn’t help 
but agree with his dad. Brando had a lot 
on the line and I wondered what would 
happen to him if he didn’t finish the 
journey. Failure tends to breed failure, 
just as success tends to breed success. 

One thing that intrigued me was how 
Brando managed his time alone and I 
quizzed him on this. 

“When I began, my mind was really 
cluttered,” he told me. “I thought a lot 
about all the things I hadn’t done well. 

After a while I ran out of things to think 
about and almost found myself in a bit of 
a trance. It was the first time in my life that 
things became clear.” 

Brando isn’t alone in this experience. Many 
people who complete long, solo journeys 
talk about gaining a ‘clarity of vision’ 
which allows them to see everything more 
clearly. “It lets you take a step back from 
your life and shows you how things look 
from the outside,” says Brando. 

While walking with Brando, I was amazed 
by how interested people we met along the 
way were in his journey. They were always 
taken with what he was trying to achieve - 
especially the older generation. Perhaps 
they liked seeing someone as young as 
Brando pushing himself or perhaps it 
brought back memories of their own 
youthful adventures. 

Yelavich’s long journey also crossed paths 
with other explorers who have a close 
connection with the New Zealand coastline. 
Before I joined him, Brando walked 
unknowingly past Paul Caffyn’s house. Paul 
was the first person to kayak around New 
Zealand. He completed the nonstop journey 
alone in under a year. Caffyn’s journey 
went largely unnoticed by New Zealanders 


and he now resides in a small cottage near 
Greymouth, just a stone’s throw from one 
of New Zealand’s wildest sections of 
coastline. 

One character Brando did meet was Robert 
Long (A.K.A. Beansprout), who is 
renowned for his isolated, self-sustaining 
lifestyle. Robert lives by the Gorge River 
on a remote section of coastline in South 
Westland. The Gorge River is two days’ hike 
from the nearest road. Robert shares his 
small hut with his wife and, until recently, 
their two children. It’s a wild but simple 
existence. 

“All the way down the West Coast people 
would ask if I was going to catch up with 
Robert Long or say ‘Make sure you say “Hi” 
to Beansprout from me.’ He’s become a real 
legend on the Coast,” says Brando. 

I left the young man on a remote section 
of coasthne and headed back to civilisation. 
Afterward, I followed his posts on Facebook 
and kept an eye on his tracker webpage, 
which received updates on his location 
regularly. 

Recently, I caught up with Brando again 
and chatted about his experience finishing 
the trip. 

“It was a pretty surreal feeling coming to 
the end of such a long journey. I had 
mixed emotions,” he says. “I felt like my 
life would be different from now on, I 
wanted to see my friends, but I also didn’t 
want it to end, it had been so great. 
Actually, just before finishing I briefly 
considered turning around and walking 
the other way!” 

Brando Yelavich took the fmal steps to 
complete his journey 600 days after setting 
out. He had walked over 7,000 kilometres. 
To put this into perspective, Australia 
measures 4,000 kilometres from east to 
west at its widest point; Brando walked that 
nearly twice. 

I often wonder what happens to people like 
Brando when they achieve such difficult 
and significant goals early on in hfe. Yet 
Brando has found a whole new set of goals, 
including writing a book on his adventure 
and pitching an idea to TV production 
companies, which would involve him 
taking successful people into the outdoors 
and challenging them to learn how to 
survive in New Zealand’s rugged, natural 
environment. The production industry is 
notoriously difficult to get into and I can’t 
help but worry for Brando’s success. 
However, he had his fair share of sceptics 
before he set out on his epic journey and 
still completed the full circuit of New 
Zealand’s coastline. 

Perhaps Yelavich’s simple, nonchalant 
approach will prove successful again. W 

www.wildboy.co.nz 
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I COLO RIVER I 


Jonathan Smith returns to a classic river adventure last covered in Wild 115 




Final Inflation before entering 


"-rt must be around the next corner,” calls 
iMike, as he steers his sorry excuse for a 
vessel past a thick outcrop of trees and 
shrub jutting out from the left bank. 

We are looking for the exit point - Bob 
Turner’s Track. 

‘So who is Bob Turner anyway?’ I think to 
myself 

We are a forlorn looking flotilla. Mike is 
paddling a raft that is now almost fully 
submerged. I am in the same boat, albeit a 
different raft, if you know what I mean. Two 
days of pinballing down rapids and scraping 
against river debris has left me up to my 
waist in water, with prune-like digits and 
only a few pounds of air left in the remnants 
of my little raft. Chris and Claudia are not 
faring much better. 

It has been one of the most fun weekends 
I’ve had in a long time, but I am relieved to 
pull up to the terra flrma of our exit track 
and stretch out some weary muscles. 

CANOE CREEK 

It is late in the afternoon when we begin 
walking down the Grassy Hill Fire Trail to 
our intended first night campsite at the 
junction of the Colo and Canoe Creek. Our 
party of four - Mike, Claudia, Chris and I - 


have taken minimalism to a new level, each 
shouldering packs weighing less than 10 
kilograms each, with unopened boxes 
containing yellow rafts under our arms. 

’Rafts’ is perhaps too generous a term - they 
may be better referred to as over-sized pool 
toys. About 1.5 metres in length and half as 
wide, these yellow and grey oblong craft are 
almost adult-sized. Normally used for 
lounging in swimming pools or on placid 
seas, our mini-adventure would put our little 
inflatables to tbe test. 

Mike is optimistic they will meet our needs. 
’’Look at the design. They’ve got three 
chambers to inflate so that gives us some 
redundancy,” he announces enthusiastically. 
His girlfriend Claudia, on her first river 
outing, casts him a look that suggests she’s 
less than convinced. 

The track steepens as we continue to navigate 
our way in the twilight. We zigzag down 
through increasingly dense vegetation, 
transitioning from woodlands of gum, 
bloodwood and peppermint trees to a 
rainforest consisting of mosses, orchids, 
ferns and mosses. Occasionally we stop 
where the gradient eases and the foliage is 
light, catching glimpses of the silvery river 
several hundred metres below. 


We soon find ourselves traversing down the 
side of Canoe Creek and l.S hours after 
starting out, with wobbly knees, we locate 
our campsite - a pleasant patch of sand 
surrounded by a scattering of pines and the 
impressive cliff line of Savage Ridge on the 
opposite bank of the Colo. 

Over a brew we study the map by head torch 
and discuss our plans. We plan to descend 
about 25 kilometres to Bob Turner’s Track 
over two days. There are a number of 
unknowns - the impact of low water levels, 
the number and strength of the rapids, the 
speed of the current on the flat stretches, 
how our craft will hold up - but we are 
confident we can do it, 

THE UPPER REACHES 

It is cool when we wake and de-camp the 
following morning. After a quick breakfast 
and pack down, we load our packs into the 
aft of our rafts. With big grins and a litde 
apprehension, we push off from the sandy 
banks into the clear water of the Colo. 

We encounter our first set of rapids almost 
immediately upon departing camp - and 
each of us promptly proceeds to get flipped 
out of our rafts, A good morning wake up 
dip to help get us focused. 
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The next few sets of rapids are gentler and 
we quickly build our confidence. A few 
minutes later, emboldened by our seeming 
mastery of this rafting business, Mike barrels 
down a rapid without scouting it, gets 
flipped in a hole and finds himself pinned 
against a rock. Like a sheep I follow him and 
realise his predicament too late - I too end 
up in the hole, pinned against a rock. After 
some long moments of flailing around like 
bugs on their backs, we are able to free the 
rafts and walk them around the remainder of 
the rapids. Chris manages to avoid a similar 
fate with some desperate paddling, but 
Claudia isn’t so lucky and, as we scramble 
over the rocks, some words are exchanged 
with Mike that can't be repeated here. 

The following couple of hours consist of 
numerous long stretches of flat water, with 
the occasional section of whitewater. As we 
approach the following sets of rapids Chris 
and I take turns scouting out the best lines. 
Occasionally we get it right and manage to 
manoeuvre our way - almost expertly - 
through the jumble of rocks unscathed. 

More often we end up spinning 
uncontrollably through the tumult, 
occasionally toppling into the drink. Despite 
our bodies getting a bit dinged and dented 
along the way, we are having more fun than 
a pair of tornadoes in a trailer park. With the 
scorching sun above, we enjoy the wave 
spray and the occasional dunking. 

Mike and Claudia turn to portage. 

By late morning we have paddled pastTambo 
Creek on our right, a small rush of water 
mostly hidden in undergrowth. We take a 
look at the map, and I estimate that our 
combination of floating, paddling and rock¬ 
hopping has us travelling at just over two 
kilometres per hour in the searing heat. 

Soon after, another set of Class 2 rapids 
relieves me of my springy wetsuit (which, 
up until now I have been using as a seat) 


and my paddle shaft. As I bounce off a rock, 

I hear a faint snap and look down to find 
myself holding the paddle blade with a tiny 
piece of the shaft. The remainder of the shaft 
is nowhere to be seen. Neither is my wetsuit. 
I’m up the proverbial with half a paddle, and 
quietly hopeful that the warm weather lasts. 
About mid-afternoon we gently paddle 
across a long, open pool before being 
greeted by a constriction of large boulders 
at the confluence of Angorawa Creek. I spy 
something artificial floating on the river’s 
edge and with much glee, realise it is my 
wetsuit. 

By this point we have perfected the 'starfish 
manoeuvre', which consists of raising one’s 
body off the floor of our rubber ducky and 
spreading it across the inflated tubes to ride 
out the rockier sections. The remainder of 
the time the paddling is more leisurely, 
allowing us to marvel at our surroundings. 
Vertiginous golden cliff lines neatly frame 
the dense and unruly Wollemi wilderness 
through which we are travelUng. It feels Uke 
Deliverance country - sort of 
An hour later, after paddling a couple of 
easier rapids and a number of longer pools, 
we spy a bank of course, grey sand on river 
right. It is adorned with driftwood and other 
river debris, but is spacious enough for us to 
erect our tents, start a small fire to dry 
ourselves out, and patch up our trusty craft; 
the latter having borne the brunt of our 
inexperience. Of the three separate chambers 
for inflation on our little rafts, the outer 
chamber is most exposed to the sharp rocks 
and branches along the river’s length. My 
outer chamber is shot, with a couple of 
smaller punctures, and there is a decent¬ 
sized tear in the floor where my bottom has 
scraped against the rocks a few too many 
times. 

“Looks like you had a rough day,” says Mike, 
shamelessly grinning from ear to ear. His 


boat looks like it never even touched the 
water -- or any of the obstacles in it. 

“Yep, got a few bits to patch up,” I say, 
adding, “Guess that’s what you get when 
you’re not portaging the whole time." 

Chris has a slightly deflated outer chamber 
and, like Mike, appears to have escaped 
relatively unscathed. Mike hustles off and 
attends to tears in Claudia’s hull. Together - 
fighting off the sandflies - we coddle the 
broken boats, applying liberal amounts of 
glue and duct tape. 

Dusk has crept up on us quickly, and a 
mood of dampness and reflection embraces 
our camp, an unspoken awareness that there 
is no possibility of walking out until we 
reach the exit track. Everything hinges on 
the duct tape holding the rafts together for 
one more day. 

THE HOME STRAIGHT 

The air is cool and damp, and the sky 
overcast, when we decamp the following 
morning. It feels sultry, almost 
claustrophobic, but there are smatterings of 
blue and an ambitious sun rising high above 
us. The water is cool as we gingerly enter our 
rafts for the 13-kilometre long, not-so- 
straight home straight. 

After paddling a long stretch of calm water, 
the sky has cleared and the sun is again 
beating down on us. The current begins to 
pick up and eventually delivers us to the 
river’s junction with the mighty 
Wollangambe. 

Having canyoned the top end of the 'gambe 
on many occasions. I’d often wondered 
where its calm, warm waters would emerge. 
Here it was - but not so calm at this end. 
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Breaking briefly to stretch our boat-weary 
bodies, we each scoff down a muesli bar or 
three before re-entering the rush of the river. 
More scrapes against the rounded rocks are 
followed by the occasional jab of a branch. 

We are approaching the obstacles more 
cautiously today but it doesn’t take too long 
for our rubber duckies to succumb to 
further wear and tear. My floor repair from 
the previous evening has failed, and my 
outer chamber has received another puncture 
wound. My paddling technique is, as one 
would imagine, quite stunted. My fingers are 
aching from gripping the top of the paddle 
blade, as I swing myself from side to side to 
propel my boat forward. 

Chris has also sustained some damage and is 
now - rather merrily -- paddling with the 
river up to his waist. Mike and Claudia 
appear content to adopt a more judicious 
approach of rock-hopping on the lumpier 
sections of water, and to still have their boats 
intact as a result. 

After a while we hear a loud roar 
approaching the end of an S-bend in the 
river. The King Rapid, a Grade 4 rapid, is a 
narrow chute of white churning water 
winding its way through a jumble of 
boulders. 

We debate whether we can give it a shot, 
but one look at the state of our boats - and 
reflecting on our performance to-date - 
we opt to portage. 

Downstream, we lunch on one of the small 
beaches on the river’s edge. We soak up the 
warmth of the white sand, enjoying the 
opportunity to dry out a little, and talk about 
the various bits of flotsam and jetsam we 
have spied that morning. The remnants of 


previous expeditions litter the river’s edge - 
often the disheveled remains of an inflatable 
pool toy (not unlike our own) can be found 
high in the branches of a riverside tree. 

Long stretches of tranquil water, with the 
occasional ripple here and there, dominate 
the following few hours. With my 
abbreviated excuse for a paddle I continue 
traveling at a relaxed, almost languorous, 
pace throughout the remainder of the 
afternoon. 

As evening approaches, I round the bend to 
see Mike standing waist deep in an eddy 
pool at the river’s edge, staring down at the 
limp, yellow form hanging from his 
calloused hands. His luck must have finally 

“Caught it on a branch,” he says, pointing 
to a puncture wound as long as my hand. 

It takes a few minutes to make a duct-tape 
running repair and then we're off again. 

Over the next hour or so his repair slowly 
leaks, but the two remaining chambers hold 
their own, allowing Mike to continue 
travelling downstream reasonably 
unimpeded. 

We set up camp, patch up our rafts and 
enjoy a meal of pasta with a cup of port 
around the campfire. Without exception our 
muscles ache, but it feels good. Under a star- 
filled sky I fall asleep, comfortable in the 
knowledge we have made it so far, with 
good weather and good luck helping us 
avoid one disaster or another. 

The following morning we wake early and 
it takes us little more than half an hour of 
paddling to spot signs of civilisation. With 
both relief and sadness our river adventure 
has come to an end.W 


NEED TO KNOW 

The Colo River is located 100 
kilometres north-west of Sydney, 
beginning at the confluence of the 
Wolgan River and the Capertee 
Rivers. The river is about 100 
kilometres long and flows eastwards 
and then south through a deep gorge 
in the northern Blue Mountains and 
into the Hawkesbury River. 

Other paddlers' accounts of the Colo 
River appear in issues 52 and 115. 

WHEN TO GO 

Summer is the best season. The 
temperature both in and out of the 
water is significantly warmer than in 
winter. Rapids during summer are 
gentle, so can be paddled by most fit 
outdoors folk (there are some trickier 
rapids such as King Rapid where it 
is advisable to portage on the rock 
gardens along the rivers edge). 

GEAR 

A sturdy vessel, paddle, helmet 
and life jacket are recommended. 
Well-tested waterproof dry bags, 
lightweight camping equipment and 
repair kits are also a must. 

Many people have descended the 
Colo using inflatable mattresses (lilos), 
inflatable kayaks, kayaks, packrafts, 
and of course oversized yellow pool 
toys. It takes longer than two days 
on lilos and arguably less time on 
packrafts. 

A lightweight fly (nylon tarp) is ideal 
for nighttime camping under the stars, 
while other adventure standards, such 
as a GPS, map, compass and PLB are 
all necessary additions to the gear list 

LOGISTICS 

The key launching points for the 
Colo River are about 1.5-2 hours' 
drive from Sydney along Putty Road. 
Descending the Colo takes several 
days. This can be broken up into two 
two-day trips ; an upper section from 
Canoe Creek to Bob Turner's Track 
(described in this article) and a lower 
section from Bob Turner's Track to the 
Upper Colo Reserve. 

Canoe Creek is accessed from the 
Grassy Hill Fire Trail. Drive north on 
Putty Road for 16 kilometre past Colo 
Heights. The fire trail is on your left. 
Turn on to the fire trail and follow it for 
about eight kilometres until you reach 
a gate. The fire trail is mostly good 
quality, but has a couple of rutted 
out sections so it can be challenging 
in a 2WD, depending on weather 
conditions. 
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Snowy sojourn 



The tables have turned for Russell Brown, who is now being 
led on journeys by his adventurous offspring 


e drifted down the river in 
glorious sunshine with high 
ridges all around and no signs 
of civilisation to be seen. 

There were a few tell-tail ripples on the 
smooth dark waters of the mirrored pool, 
then a quiet sploosh, and another and 
another. Platypuses! Not just one, but three 
(or was it four, or maybe five?). What a 
delight to be so privileged in such a 
remarkable setting. They went about their 
business despite our sizable intrusion. We 
sat silent, mouths agape, staring here then 
there and following the line of a silent arm 
pointed across the other side of the raft as 
well. I am sure that one looked directly at 
us and even gave a wink before sliding 
silendy under the water. Slowly we drifted 
through the pool and then into faster 
flowing water where concentration and 
deliberate effort was required on our part 
to keep the raft sliding past big boulders, 
around rocks and over shallow shingle 
banks. 

Our family adventure started in Victoria, 
driving northwards up the Gelantipy Road 
from Buchan. Past the abandoned. 


interestingly named settlement of‘Seldom 
Seen’ we turned eastwards to the Snowy 
River National Park and McKillops Bridge. 
The 28 kilometres of extremely narrow 
dirt road descends steeply round the ever- 
tightening corners, allowing only 
passengers to admire the view as we 
dropped over 500 metres from the ridge 
down to the level of the mighty Snowy 
River. We left one car at the bridge and 
crammed all four adults, all our camping 
gear and a big red rolled-up raft into the 
poor little Forester for the climb back up to 
the ridge top and further north past the 
historic settlements ofWulgulmerang and 
Suggan Buggan to where the Snowy River 
Road sidles along the river flats just before 
crossing the state border. 

We camped at Willis Campground in 
Alpine Nationtd Park and tried to imagine 
what lay in store for the next two days. 

My wife Deb and I had been white water 
canoeing on the Gordon and Franklin 
Rivers during the blockade and the 
prospect of spending two days and a night 
in damp cold clothes and wet sleeping bags 
in May was uninviting. The fact that the 


river was up half a metre sounded more 
alarming than re-assuring, even if it meant 
less need for portages. However, both our 
son Joshua and daughter Kirrin were 
experienced raft guides and Joshua even 
spends summers as a commercial raft 
guide on the Snowy and in Canada. 
Morning saw us sorting clothes and food, 
packing barrels, pumping up the raft, 
donning wet suits and buoyancy vests and 
carrying everything to the water’s edge for 
loading. From a bushwalker’s point of view, 
I could not believe the pile of gear on the 
shore or then neatly packed and tied down 
in and on the raft. No need for 
lightweight, minimal gear on this rafting 
trip. We pushed off and paddled our 
cumbersome craft into the caressing 

Here the river was broad and shallow, lined 
with sandy and gravelly river flats, crops of 
reeds and stands of river oaks. Further back 
the slope rose up, gradually at first, to the 
foothills and then steeply up to the ridges, 
cliffs and jagged skyline. We were schooled 
on what was expected of us lowly paddlers 
by our not-too-demanding raft guide. The 
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different strokes, when to pull paddles 
inboard, when to crouch down or lean left 
or right and, most of aU, how to paddle 
backward (images of the raft hanging over 
the lip of mighty waterfalls flashed through 
my mind). But for most of the time the 
current waved us gently downstream with 
the stunning scenery sliding silently past. 
Other times the river narrowed and sped 
up as we anticipated the approach to the 
fearsome rapids. We paddled strongly this 
way and that; heeding the calls of our 
young guides, we leant forward or to the 
side or even crouched deep into the 
draught of our trusty vessel. Our red-nosed 
craft swept past boulders, careered around 
rocks, slid over shallow gravel banks, 
dipped desperately down seemingly 
vertical drops and bounced beautifully 
about, down and up again over the 
standing waves as it levelled out and settled 
onto smoother water. At our guides’ 
commands, we raised paddles into the air 
as a signal of our successful passage 
through the mrbulent waters (perhaps an 
old Canadian tradition, or was it to catch 
the helpful tail wind?). In fact we barely 
got splashed, so deftly were we steered. 
Nevertheless there were shrill screams and 
squeaks (of happiness, not terror) from the 
front paddlers at every new challenge. 


FAST FACTS 

• The area travelled is well covered by 
Vicmap’s 1:50,000 WILLIS 8524-S 
and DEDDICK 8523-N 

• Start; On the Willis Loop Track off 
the Snowy River Road at WILLIS GR: 
273155 (approximately 230m ASL). 

• Finish: The small bridge across 
the Deddick River off McKillops 
Road at DEDDICK GR; 256951 
(approximately 180m ASL) 

• The distance travelled was 
approximately 35-1- kilometres and 
the descent was about 50m. Rapids 
in this section are Grades 2 to 3, 
depending upon water flow 

• Most rafters and canoeists complete 
sections of the Snowy River 
downstream from McKillops Bridge 
where the rapids are Grades 2 to 

5, depending upon flow. This part 
of the river is covered by Rooftop's 


Looking back upstream, our vertiginous 
drops always looked disappointingly tame - 
obviously a trick of the eye that masked the 
true drama of the sinuous channel. Hence 
there are few evidentiary photos providing 
proof of what dramas we had encountered 



combined 1:100,000/1:50,000 
Snowy River - McKillops Bridge - 
Lakes Entrance Adventure Map. Such 
trips can take several days (see Wild 
issue 129, Ro Privett 'Getting Back to 
it air) 

Remember this is a remote area 
so let someone know before you 
go. Communication is limited to Sat 
Phones (excellent), UHF (high places 
only) and CDMA (limited to only the 
high peaks) 

There are a number of commercial 
operators offering escorted trips, 
catering and sometimes overnight 
camping and/or accommodation. 
Locally based is Karoonda Park in 
Gelantipy. Also Ratting Adventures 
operating out of Corryong, Victoria 
and Bindaree Outdoor Adventures 
out of Bayswater, Victoria 


and mastered. It was a pity that we were 
too preoccupied on the approach to the 
rapids to capture the more impressive 
(and certainly more realistic) views from 
upstream. 

Keeping sharp lookout for signs of playful 
platypuses, we witnessed a variety of other 
wildlife including brumbies skittering 
away out of site or standing motionless 
amongst the camouflaging trees and 
shrubs, ugly big pigs and their cute little 
piglets trotting fearlessly along the bank or, 
in one case, swimming together across the 
shallow river. It was a wildlife menagerie 
with sightings of skinks, water dragons, 
black swans, wedge-tail eagles, kites, 
falcons, as well as a fox, cat, wombat, snake 
and even the sound of dingos. 

We could have been miles from anywhere. 
There were no signs of roads or 
settlements, no other paddlers on the river 
or walkers on the flats or hiUs. There were 
no sounds of cars, trucks or bikes. The river 
was ours alone, and we cherished the 
solitude and the majesty of our 
surroundings. We also cherished the 
freedom. The freedom to stop when and 
where we wanted for morning tea (with 
real billy teal), or lunch with fresh food 
and fruit. No negotiating tourist hordes 
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or trudging to distant lookouts. We simply 
pulled alongside a sand bank and we were 
surrounded by a canvas equal to any in the 
National Gallery. 

As the afternoon wore on with a 
strengthening headwind, we accepted the 
invitation from a high flat sandbank and 
decided to make camp. Our trusty vessel 
was securely moored and gear and food 
unloaded onto the shore. Up went the big 
fly, groundsheets and sleeping bags laid 
out, wood gathered and water fetched. 
Again there was no scrimping with our 
pre-dinner drinks and nibbles, nor with 
dinner or dessert. We lounged lazily 
around the crackling fire before turning in 
to drift off to sleep with the sound of the 
lapping water and the far-off howl of a 
dingo. No damp clothes or soggy sleeping 
bags. I think river rafting will be my future 
form of bushwalking! 

We woke to a gloriously chilly morning 
with wisping mist over the mirrored River. 
When the first of the sun’s rays found our 
camp, we were already tucking into the 
obligatory eggs, bacon, toast and tea. As we 
carried gear down the bank. Josh packed it 
tightly into the raft - until there was an 
"Oh no!” and we expected to see some of 


our precious gear floating in the river, but 
instead it was our professional raft guide - 
Josh himself now looking very sheepish as 
he hauled himself wet and dripping, out of 
the water. By the time the loading was 
completed, the day was warm and beautiful 
and the river invited us to explore further. 


This section of the river has lots of remote, 
picturesque and still sections that, without 
a tail wind, require regular bouts of easy 
paddling past the stands of white box and 
Cyprus pine. Rapids are classed between 
Grade 1 and 3 — dependent upon water 
levels. That is not to say they are without 



Josh, Deb and Russell, riverside camp. Snowy River 
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challenge. One particular section looked 
fairly straightforward but contained some 
hidden shallow constrictions and at our 
raft guide’s earnest command we put our 
back paddling skills into effect. Pushing 
hard, we were surprisingly able to slowly 
move our cumbersome craft backwards 
against the pressing current and out of the 
constriction into a wider pool before 
taking an alternative chute with a tricky 
turn, just before spewing out into a dark 
smooth pool. 

The Suggan Buggan River joins the Snowy 
from the north, well down 
from the historic 1843 
settlement of the same 
name, so we decided to 
stretch legs and check out 
the stream that was crystal 
clear and icy cold. We were 
able to make our way 
easily upstream for a few 
hundred metres until 
blocked by a small 
waterfall and narrow valley. 

It was a welcome change 
to be on dry land again 
and, with the clear water 
joining the rather muddy 
water of the Snowy, an 
opportunity to refill our 
water botdes. 

Onwards we paddled; 
around the conical bulk of 
Mount Turnabout and then 
around another bend in 
the river before we were 
faced with a stunning but 
most unwelcome sight - 
the long expanse of 
McKillops Bridge. It stands 
190 metres above the river 
and is over 250 metres 
long. While it is now more 
of a tourist stopping point, 
it was originally built in 
1935 to provide a much- 
needed stock and transport 
route between New South 
Wales and Victoria. The 
height was raised after the 
original superstructure was 
washed away - even before 
the bridge was ofFicially 
opened! We were glad we 
weren’t rafting on the river when the flow 
was unimpeded by the dams of the Snowy 
Scheme. Today, most rafters and canoeists 
head downstream from McKillops Bridge 
and enjoy the longer more demanding 
trips with Grade 3 and 4 rapids and 
through a series of beautiful but 
challenging gorges. 

For us, McKillops Bridge meant that our 


Snowy Sojourn was nearly over. We could 
already hear the sound of vehicles grinding 
up the steep gravel road to the ridge top 
and, as we came nearer, the happy sounds 
of children and families enjoying the river 
and nearby campsites. 

We turned eastwards into the small 
tributary Deddick River to unload our 
trusty craft, wash it out, dry it off, deflate 
and roll it up into as small a shape as 
possible and to repack the station wagon 
before heading back to pick up our other 
car at the starting point. Our lifting out 


point was just beyond and beside a low 
bridge over the Deddick River. Our raft 
only just fit under the little bridge and 
even when empty was surprisingly heavy 
to lift up onto the road surface before 
flipping it over and back again to dry it. 
Deflated and rolled up it still exceeded 
about a cubic metre and was now a dead 
weight to group-lift into the car. 


After lunch, we crammed again into the 
wagon and headed back up the narrow 
gravel road to the ridge top and back to 
Willis to pick up the other car. Arriving 
around dusk, we chose to camp again and 
make an early start home the next day. 

With the warm evening and clear sky we 
decided to sleep out without using the 
tents. Big mistake! Fortunately, as the stars 
disappeared and the dew setded, Kirrin 
spread out the tarp over our sleeping bags 
so when the light rain started, we were 
reasonably well protected. However, all 

through the night we were 
disturbed by jellybean 
sized droppings plopping 
onto the tarp. Then after 
much rusding, there was 
another liquid spray from 
above and this time it 
wasn’t the rain. The screech 
from below said it all and 
Kirrin called out gleefully 
"Mum, did you just get 
wee’d on by the possum?” 
We love all wildlife, but it 
is hard sometimes to find 
possums endearing. 

Next morning, suitably 
washed and clean of aU 
possum wee, we poured 
over the map of our 
journey and found that we 
had completed around 35 
kilometres of paddling and 
floating down the 
legendary Snowy River. Not 
bad for a two-day family 
sojourn. We had originally 
intended to do a multi-day 
trip downstream from 
McKillops Bridge, but time 
and injuries drove us to do 
the shorter alternative and 
one that would be less 
challenging but just as 
rewarding. And rewarding it 
was. We had all completed 
many walking and ski trips 
in the Snowy Mountains 
and had also visited and 
camped beside the ‘Lower 
Snowy’ on the Barry Way, 
south from Jindabyne. But 
rafting down this part of 
the river provided an entirely different 
perspective and an insight into what other 
trips might be planned for the future. It also 
provided access to parts of the river that are 
not accessible by vehicle and not often 
visited by rafters, canoeists or walkers. For 
those who want a low risk, shorter raft trip 
through beautiful scenery, Willis to 
McKillops is a top choice. W 


We woke to a gloriously chilly morning with wisping 
mist over the mirrored river. When the first of the sun's 
rays found our camp, we were already tucking into the 
obligatory eggs, bacon, toast and tea. 
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CROCODILE 

safety 


River adventures in Australia are all good and well... until 
you stumble into croc territory. Here’s how to reduce your 
chances of a fatal encounter 

- — i^ 


■ WILD.COM, AU 


I SURVIVALIST 


ustralia’s exotic Top End is 
brimming with two things above all 
else: warmth and water. That’s great 
for travellers and you did always dream of 
undertaking semi-aquatic experience, but 
now you find yourself standing on the 
banks of a tropical river and reality sets in. 
Warmth and water. Two things that make a 
crocodilian feel right at home. 

You’re looking at the brackish water with 
unwavering interest. Are those tracks 
leading up from the waterline? Every piece 
of flotsam and jetsam could be a ridge of 
scales just breaking the surface. Truth is, if 
there were a submerged, man-eating 
crocodile in this river, you wouldn’t have 
any chance of seeing it until the fatal lunge. 


If this sounds something of a nightmare to 
you, the good news is that the incidence of 
crocodile attacks in Australia is not 
particularly high, with only a couple of 
attacks reported each year. This is partially 
due to population control and the removal 
of large, aggressive individuals from areas 
where they may be a danger, but also 
because crocodiles are unlikely to see 
humans as part of their regular prey. 

Of those, the vast majority of attacks are 
perpetrated by saltwater crocodiles 
(Crocodylus porosus), which are much larger 
and more aggressive than the freshwater 
crocodile (Crocodylus johnstonii). 

Even so, a recent study from researchers 
at the University of New England, which 
tracked 130 saltwater crocodiles in the 
Wenlock and Ducie Rivers over three years, 
revealed that there were absolutely no 
attacks by crocodiles between the months 
of September and December. This is despite 
the fact that crocodiles have the best 
opportunity to attack during these times 
due to their own higher activity levels as 
well as the number of people entering their 
territory. But this is no reason to let your 
guard down. 

"Crocodiles can frequent just about any 
body of water, either coastal or inland, in 
the northern reaches of Australia and as far 


south as Port Hedland in Western Australia 
and Gladstone in Queensland,” says Rich 
Hungerford, survivalist and manager of 
Bush Lore Australia. 

"Crocodiles are opportunistic hunters, so 
will target any area where prey appears to 
be abundant. They will attack native 
animals, domestic stock, pets and people. 
"People make themselves more vulnerable 
to attack by remaining ignorant and 
apathetic to crocodile risks,” Hungerford 
warns. 

For the unlucky few that get caught 
unaware or unprepared, an attack can result 
in lifelong injury, and even death. 

BEFORE YOU LEAVE HOME 

The simple fact of the matter is that there’s 
no way of guaranteeing any river, beach or 
waterhole is absolutely crocodile-free - 


CROCODILES: PREHISTORIC 
PREDATORS 

Modern crocodiles belong to the 
order Crocodylomorpha, a group of 
archosaurs that also includes caimans, 
alligators and gharials. However, 
during the Mesozoic and Cenozoic 
(60-250 million years ago) this group 
was actually much more diverse. The 
largest species of which, Sarcosuchus 
grew to nearly twice the length 
of the modern saltwater crocodile 
(perhaps as large as 12 metres!) and 
weighing around eight tonnes. Dating 
Sarcosuchus fossils indicates this 
gargantuan predator inhabited what is 
now Africa and South America around 
112 million years ago. 

Today, the largest, officially-measured 
crocodile is known as Lolong. He 
ended his days in captivity at the 
Bunawan Ecopark and Wiidlife 
Resen/ation Center in Barangay 
Consuelo, Philippines. He measured 
6.17 metres and weighed just over 
one tonne (1,075 kiiograms). 


if you’re in Australia’s northern tropics, you 
are at risk of an encounter. 

This should indicate something to you for 
planning any trip, and it’s reinforced by the 
warnings of Michael Barritt, acting 
community engagement manager for the 
Parks and Wildlife Commission NT. 

“It’s important to be crocwise in and 
around Top End waters at all times,” he says. 
“Saltwater crocodiles live mainly in the 
tidal reaches of rivers, but they also live in 
freshwater lagoons, swamps and waterways 
hundreds of kilometres from the sea. 

“Of course, the also live comfortable in the 
sea itself and several fatalities have occurred 
on Northern Territory and Queensland 
beaches.” 

It’s a pretty straightforward idea: if you 
don’t want to even risk the possibility of 
encountering crocodiles in their natural 
environment, it’s best not to place a trip 
up north - regardless of the time of year. 
What’s worse, crocodiles have even been 
found in creeks and canals in relatively 
urban areas, so you don’t have to be in the 
wilderness to be at risk. 

Still, this would seem like an unfortunate 
excuse to never experience the raw beauty 
of Queensland, the Northern Territory or 
remote Western Australia. Both Hungerford 
and Barritt agree that it’s much better to be 
aware of the dangers and pay heed to 
warnings that may be present in the areas 
you’re venturing into. 

SHOULD THE WORST OCCUR 

It’s a fine evening after a long day and 
dinner has just finished. Your group has 
managed to find an excellent campsite 
around 20 metres from the river, up a 
slight rise. You can all rest easy for the 
night. But before that happens, you need 
to draw up some water to wash with. 

The light is still adequate, but as you 
approach the river bank you realise light 
is reflecting straight off the surface and into 
your eyes. A prehistoric warmth and 
humidity permeates the air. Is that faint 
smell your imagination or is it actually the 
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lingering scent of reptilian musk? 

The line attached to the bucket you hope to 
use to draw water no longer seems as long 
as it needs to be. Standing as far back as 
possible, you fling the bucket into the river. 
Splash! 

After waiting a moment, you let out a long, 
slow breath and begin to draw the water 
bucket in - and your heart sinks utterly as 
the unthinkable occurs. The bucket has 
snagged against something just beyond the 
waterline. 

Thoughts are flying, causing your pulse to 
race. Now isn’t a time for foolhardy 
decisions, but you need to get water back 
to the camp and no one’s actually seen a 
crocodile in the river so far. There was one 
'no swimming' sign spotted earlier that day, 
but you don’t intend on swimming. 
Creeping silently to the edge of the water, 
you manage to unhook the bucket by 
leaning over bank a little. Of course, it’s 
only when you’re in the most precarious 
position that you see an eye peering at you 
from the surface of the river some metres 
away. Glittering like some semi-precious 
stone, the reptilian’s gaze has locked on to 
you from a distance. 

Then comes the splash from the second, 
larger crocodile. It was waiting almost 
directly under the river bank. 


As in any other survival scenario, most 
experts advise that the best way to protect 


WARNINGS AND DANGERS 

Our experts have provided a basic 

checklist to remember when travelling 

in croc territory. One of these points 

may save your life: 

• Pay attention to signage placed 
around waterways at all times 

• Speak with locals where possible 
regarding potential danger 

• Never assume that because you 
can't see a crocodile there isn't one 
present 

• Don’t make camp on beaches or 
river banks 

• Avoid cleaning fish or washing 
cookware at the water's edge 

• Never draw water from the same 
place twice 

• Stand a minimum of five metres 
from the water’s edge if fishing from 
a river bank 

• Boats less than 4.5 metres are 
not recommended in places where 
crocodiles are known to be present 

• Select shallow, clear areas of water 
where possible so you can see any 
possible danger 


yourself is simply to never put yourself in 
danger in the first place. Unfortunately, 
mistakes do occur and sometimes people 
can find themselves in a predicament they 
never imagined. 

It is in these situations it’s important to 
have previously thought of how to react. 
The right instinctive action here could save 
your life, or the life of a friend. 

STEP BY STEP 

1. Upon finding yourself within striking 
distance of a crocodile, there are a number 
of factors that can dictate your immediate 
risk, as well as what steps you should take 
to remove yourself from harm. 

“Research indicates that chances of survival 
depend on the size of the crocodile relative 
to the size of the human,” says Barritt. 
“Another factor is the water’s depth at the 


point of attack.” 

Regardless of what situation you find 
yourself in, the best thing to do is to escape 
while you can. 

2. Escape on land is relatively 
straightforward, and while crocodiles can 
move quite quickly over short distances, 
they are highly unlikely to pursue human¬ 
sized prey on land. The only exception to 
this is if you happen to be between a 
female crocodile and her nest, which she 
will defend viciously if she senses any 
danger. 

A nest can be easily identified as a sizeable 
mound of mud and plant matter built high 
enough above the water line that it’s 
unlikely to get flooded when the river 
swells. Avoid placing yourself between a 
nest and the water line at all times. 



Tom Nichols handles air' 
enormous wild crocodile 
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realise you’re definitely in shock. 

Looking down, you realise there’s good 
reason for the shock. The muscles of your leg 
have been shredded by the crocodile’s jaws, 
while there isn’t a patch of skin anywhere on 
your body that’s free of a gash or scratch of 
some kind. A sudden flashback of being 
roUed around in the murky water makes you 
feel like passing out. Even the ridges of scales 
on the crocodile’s head were like tiny flint 

Luckily, someone has a two-way radio while 
another arrives with bandages. Assuming 
they can stop the bleeding you have a chance 
of survival. At least, there’s still good reason 
to hope. 


Immediately following any form of 
crocodile bite, even from a small specimen, 
experts recommend you seek medical 
attention. 

“Even a small bite can lead to a nasty 
infection,” says Barritt. “Crocodiles often 
carry bacteria in their mouths that can 
quickly turn even a slight wound into a 
septic one if left untreated.” 

Furthermore, other water-borne bacteria 
may enter an open wound while you’re still 
in the water. 

Being aware of how to act in crocodile 
territory is a crucial part of wilderness 
experience and high on the list of priorities 
in Australia, almost as ubiquitous as being 
able to treat snakebite. For this reason, it’s 
important to consult local wildlife services 
and experts to be sure you’re fully prepared 
in every circumstance. W 

© crocodile-attack, info 
nt.gov.au/becrocwise 


Being bitten is not the worst that can happen. Crocodiles generally 
bite first in order to get a hold of you and drag you into a position 
of deeper water. This is in preparation to the worst thing that can 
happen in this scenario: a death roll. 


wearing prey out and drowning it prior 
to being consumed. 

While there are cases of people having 
survived a death roll, it is preferable by 
far to avoid getting into one in the first 
place. For this reason, the advice at this 
point is to fight back against the animal 
with any means necessary in order to 
avoid being dragged beneath the water. 


‘TIPSY’ STEPHEN MOREEN 
SURVIVES CROC ATTACK 

A Tiwi Islands man survived an attack 
in 2014 in the Northern Territory while 
hunting geese with family. 

Stephen Moreen said he was “a little 
bit tipsy” when he went to fetch the 
party's quarry from the water. 

He was about waist-deep when a 
two-metre crocodile grabbed his arm 
and dragged him under the water. 

“It did the death roll,” Moreen told 
ABC. “Lucky for me when [he] went 
underwater I saw him and poked his 
eye. He let go. Once he let go he ran 
for the bank.” 


4. It’s too late; the animal has begun to roll. 
If you realise the crocodile has begun to 
roll and one of your limbs are still firmly 
crushed between its jaws, do not try to 
prevent the animal from rolling. A reptile of 
a size likely to attack a human is going to 
be far too strong for you to have much of 
an effect, so it’s advisable to take a deep 
breath and try to move with the animal. 
While a death roll my last for several 
seconds, the crocodile is likely to also tire 
itself in the process. If you manage to 
survive the first death roll you may well 
find an opportunity to escape the 
crocodile’s grip in the seconds afterwards. 
Use this opportunity to attempt an escape. 

EXIT STRATEGY 

The rending of claws, teeth and scales has 
suddenly subsided. 

For what felt like hours you’ve been trapped 
inside some kind of giant reptilian blender 
and you were the human smoothie. Clinging 
to consciousness while coughing up bloody 
water, you vaguely notice your friends are 
now hauling you up the muddy river bank. 
So much for fetching water, you think. The 
detached internal monologue makes you 


I On the other hand, escape by water may be 
impossible depending on the temperament 
of the crocodile, how far away it is and 
how quickly you can swim. Upon 
identifying the threat, common wisdom 
suggests you move directly to the nearest 
exit point. However, some experts have 
suggested crocodiles will be attracted to 
any splashing, so a cool, calm head may 
help preserve your safety in this scenario. 

If the crocodile hasn’t noticed you yet, stay 
quiet and perform a breaststroke action to 
move clear. If the crocodile is already 
moving towards you, stealth can be 
forgotten in favour of expediency. 

3. Being bitten is not the worst that can 
happen. 

Crocodiles generally bite first in order to 
get a hold of you and drag you into a 
position of deeper water. This is in 
preparation to the worst thing that can 
happen in the scenario: a death roll. The 
crocodile’s death roll is a killing 
technique developed over millions of 
years and is remarkably efficient and 


Some people have recommended the eyes 
and snout as the weak areas to target. 
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Inflating the packraft 

Photos: Jonathan Smith and Steve 
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As Jonathan Smith explains, packrafting has one-upped the trusty lilo 
as a lightweight, compact watercraft 


A packraft is a lightweight, easily 
inflatable raft that can be packed 
down to a very compact bag, 
opening up a whole new arena of 
opportunities to combine hiking and 
canyoning with rafting in areas of 
wilderness that may otherwise have been 
inaccessible. 

With growing popularity in recent years, 
particularly in North America, packrafting 
has now developed into its own discipline, 
enabling adventurous souls to explore 
more of the backcountry in different ways. 
A broad community of people from ah 
walks of life - hikers, fishermen, hunters 
and climbers - use packrafts. 

Packrafting is still a niche activity in the 
Australian wilderness, although it’s surely 
only a matter of time before more of these 
brighdy coloured craft are seen in our 
river valleys. 


The rafts themselves are based on simple 
designs - usually a single tubular 
chamber made of urethane material with 
a durable base ‘welded’ to the bottom. 
Often called ‘rubber duckies’ in the past, 
they resemble mini versions of the larger 
Whitewater rafts used by commercial 
guiding companies. 

Packrafts are surprisingly durable. On my 
second outing I took on some larger than 
expected rapids of New Zealand’s Sabine 
River and scraped against a lot of rocks. 
The boat handled it remarkably well. But 
packrafts are not immune to punctures, 
usually from stray logs, and they are less 
nimble than kayaks in navigating rapids 
and slower than kayaks through flat 

Although Alaska claims to be the home 
of packrafting, Australia has played an 
important role in the development of 


Packrafting has its own difficulty 

rating system as follows: 

• PR1 is flat water 

• PR2 involves a gentle current 
and small waves where floating is 
relaxed 

• PR3 is typified by series of half¬ 
metre high waves, eddy lines and 
holes that can flip a boat 

• PR4 involves a powerful river 
with rapids similar to standard 
Whitewater Class 3 

• PR5 is serious stuff - equivalent to 
Whitewater Class 4 - and shouldn't 
be attempted without gaining 
sufficient experience first* 

‘Always seek instruction before 
attempting whitewater of any 
difficulty 
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Packs - A key element of packrafting is the 
fact that the raft is not in use all of the time 
and will need to fit neatly into your pack 
when you’re hiking. You probably have an 
existing backpack that you can use, but 
with the weight of the raft, paddle and 
other gear adding an extra five kilograms 
or so, it’s worth ensuring your pack and 
other hiking equipment is on the light side. 


packrafting as an adventure activity in its 
own right. Most notable is the descent of 
the Franklin River in 1976 by 
environmental activist and politician Bob 
Brown and his mate Paul Smith in one- 
man dinghies. 


GEAR UP 

To get started you’ll need the acquire the 
following bits of kit: 


Packraft - Packrafts come in a variety 
of designs, but all are designed to be 
lightweight (generally under three 
kilograms), portable (mine packs down 
to the size of a sleeping bag), and easy 
enough for one person to inflate, 
manoeuvre across or down a river and 
deflate quickly. 

Like most bits of new gear, in selecting 
a packraft it is important to know how 
you intend to use it. Will it be used just 
for river crossings on extended 
backcountry hikes? Will you use it as the 
primary means of transportation down a 
river valley? Will you be carrying it ‘just 

Some key considerations include: 

• Packability - how much volume 
will it take up in your pack? 

• Weight - how much does the raft 
and other equipment weigh? 

• Ease of use - how easy is it to inflate, 
deflate, attach your pack, and 
manoeuvre in the water? 

• Ease of repair — is it easily repaired 
and are replacement parts easy to 
acquire and carry? 

• Extras - is it possible to attach a 
removable spray deck? 

• Price 


Paddles - Selecting a paddle is almost as 
important as selecting the raft. There are 
a wide variety of designs on the market 
and - like most things - you often get 
what you pay for. 

There are a number of things to consider, 
including: 

• Portability - a four-piece paddle 
is best 

• Length - paddles greater than 205 
centimetres in length are required 
due to the height of the tubes and 
paddler's low centre of gravity 

• Durability - fibreglass is generally 
more durable than carbon so it is 
likely to withstand more abuse in 
shallower rapids 

• Utility/adjustability - some paddles 


allow the length and/or blade angle 
to be easily adjusted 
Weight - carbon paddles are 
generally lighter than fibreglass or 
wood (for an ultralight option you can 
even purchases paddle ends that attach 
to your trekking poles) 

Price - fibreglass, at $100-200, are 
generally cheapest 


RAFT INFLATION 

Inflation of your packraft should take 
about five minutes using the inflation 
bag provided by the manufacturer, 
augmented by a few lungfuls of your 
own air. 

To begin, start paddling on flat water 
without your pack attached. It is 
important to get used to how the boat 
handles without the added weight of 
a pack on the bow. 

Once you are familiar with stroke 
strength required to keep the boat in 
a straight line, rather than zig-zagging 
from side to side, try leaning from side 
to side and fon/vard and backward to 
locate the tip point. Placing the paddle 
across the tubes, practice sliding into 
and out of the boat. 

In securing your pack to the bow of 
the raft with webbing/slings (or six 
millimetre cord) there are a variety 
of attachment techniques. The key is 
to keep the bag well balanced in the 
centre of the prow, and resting on the 
tubes and not on the floor of the boat. 
Once your pack is secure, step into 
the raft and sit down in a comfortable 
position for paddling. Begin with 
light, easy turns in calm water before 
progressing into rapids. 
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Packrafts are surprisingly durable. On my second outing I took 
on some larger than expected rapids of New Zealand's Sabine 
River and scraped against a lot of rocks. The boat handled it 
remarkably well. 


KEY TECHNIQUE 

Packrafting pioneer and author, 
Roman Dial suggests that the 
following three points should be kept 
in mind at all times on the water: 

1. Keep your eye on the line you 
want to paddle and avoid looking 
at obstacles. 

2 . Use back paddling to slow your 
speed and give yourself a sense 
of control. 

3 . Learn to correctly ferry the boat. 
Back paddling is, as the name 
suggests, paddling in reverse using 
the backs of the paddle blades. It 
will help slow the boat in waves, 
preventing the waves from spilling 
into the boat, and will enable you to 
avoid obstacles (such as large rapids 
or a sweeper) by halting or slowing 
your progress toward an obstacle and 
allowing you to maneuver around it. 
Ferrying is the way in which you can 
reach the bank when paddling across 
a strong current. It involves pointing 
your boat at a 45-degree angle to 
the current. By paddling diagonally 
you will soon arrive at the river's bank. 
This technique helps to reduce the 
risk of you moving downstream into 
an obstacle. 

When approaching rapids look for “Vs 
in the water where the smooth water 
within the V is upstream opening, 
tapering to a point downstream. The 
best water is in this passage. 


There is now a great range of lightweight 
gear available on the market, and taking 
two kilograms off the weight of your pack 
can make life much more comfortable on 
the trail. 

Unless you have a waterproof pack you’ll 
need to use dry bags to keep the contents 
of your pack dry when water splashes 
over your pack. 

You’ll need to ensure your pack can be 
safely and securely strapped to the front of 
the packraft (usually with the aid of rope/ 
slings) and that your pack (and other 
equipment) doesn’t contain sharp points 
that may wear or puncture the raft. 

Helmets - Protecting your head from 
hitting rock while paddling, falling out of 
the boat, or portaging is essential. You may 
be OK without a helmet if you are 
paddling flat water such as a lake, but a 
lightweight helmet, such as the Petzl 
Meteor, weighs less than 250 grams and 
provides piece of mind. 

PFDs - I realised the importance of 
wearing a PFD early on when I took on 
some rapids that were bigger and stronger 


than expected and I flipped my raft. A few 
gasped breaths ensued as I tried to push 
myself out of a ‘hole’ clinging desperately 
to me boat. From that point on I decided 
to be diligent in my scouting and to wear 
a PFD on all but the smallest rapids. A 
Whitewater PFD should allow you plenty 
of shoulder mobility. Some rafters opt for 
the weight saving provided by a 300 gram 
inflatable PFD but most prefer the bulkier 
400-800-gram foam PFDs due to their 
better robustness, reliability, and range 
of movement. 

Extras - Packrafts do puncture from time 
to time so a repair kit with glue (such as 
Seam Seal), duct tape and patches is 
necessary. A throwline and a knife for 
emergencies are also useful. 

GETTING STARTED 

If you expect to be running rapids higher 
than Class 2, some whitewater paddling 
instruction will be invaluable. Courses are 
available at whitewater instruction centres 
(such as the Penrith whitewater stadium 
in Sydney’s west), outdoor clubs and 
kayak schools. 
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COMMON MISTAKES 

There are a few errors that beginners 
should pay careful attention to avoid: 

• Not eddying in time to adequately scout 
the rapids — this often results in incorrect 
lines being taken or rapids being taken on 
that could have been more safely portaged. 

• Focusing on river obstacles such as 
rocks or sweepers - this increases the 
chance of a collision with the obstacle 


and the potential to flip. You should 
always maintain your focus on the clear 
water passage. 

Leaning away from rocks downstream 
of the raft - this often leads to the 
upstream side of the boat filling with 
water and flipping. Leaning toward the 
downstream rock will avoid this. 

Filling the boat up with water due to 
excessive bouncing off rocks - a 


submerged boat increases the risk of 
being sucked into a hole downstream. 

• Leaning backward when riding a wave 
train (a series of waves) - this increases 
the risk of flipping. 

• Failing to avoid ‘sweepers’ and 
‘strainers’. Portaging around logs will 
avoid risk of entrapment. 

• Sitting on packs - this destabilises 

the boat and increases the possibility 
of flipping and/or falling out the 
back when you encounter a rock. 

Packs should be lashed to the prow 
of the craft. 

Before venturing onto any river for the 
first time it is important to research it well 
and obtain as much local knowledge as 
possible, to ensure that you have enough 
experience to both meet the challenges 
ahead and have some fun. W 

packrafdng.org/forums 
www.plonetpackraft.com/ 
opoddleinmypack.wordpress.com/ 
packrafts/ 


TOP FLAT-WATER SUP SPOTS 

• Snowy, Shoalhaven and Colo Rivers, 
NSW/Vic 

• King Edward, WA 

• Dennison, Pieman, Arthur, Gordon 
and Franklin Rivers, Tas 

• Waiatoto River, NZ 
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Fish in the field 

It may not be for everyone, but it is possible to prepare a hearty fish dinner 
by campfire even when you’re no angler, writes Andrew Davison 


F ollowing the river's course toward 
the coast, I walked along the 
gorge rim until it slowed and 
spread into large pools. Pausing at the 
edge of a dark pool, I filled my bottle 
and wondered about my chances of 
angling a silvery trout in the river. I 
watched for telltale signs of a fish 
among the deep, still pools where trout 
occasionally surface to prey on a 
floating insect, sending a trail of ripples 
across the water’s surface. While I didn’t 
see any of these, it didn’t really matter; 
on this occasion I carried preserved fish 
in an aluminium foil bag. 


SARDINE SALAD 

Serves 2 

This recipe I learnt from a Berber nomad 
in the Sahara desert - far from any rivers. 
The nomads shared this meal with me 
while on a 250-kilometre trek across the 
northern Sahara. 


Cumin powder 
Paprika 

1 tin of sardines in oil 
Salt and pepper to taste 

IN THE FIELD 

Dice the cucumber, chop the onion, halve 
each tomato and finely chop the 
coriander if using. Place all together in a 
bowl, add the tin of sardines, sprinkle 
with the cumin and paprika, season with 
salt and pepper and gently stir together. 
Serve with unleavened bread for a 
complete meal. 


10 (60g) dried tomatoes in oil 
I small red onion 
1 small cucumber 

Small bunch of coriander (optional) 
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TUNA, CAPER AND LEMON 
PASTA 

Serves 2 

Tuna and pasta often find their way onto 
the bushwalkers menu; this recipe adds a 
great variation to the norm. 

250g pasta 

4-S dessert spoon olive oil 
1 bunch parsley chopped 
1 lemon, zest and juice 


2 clove of garlic, finely chopped 
1 'A dessert spoon capers, rinsed and 
drained 

1 foil packet or tin of preserved tuna in oil 
Salt and pepper to taste 

AT HOME 

Chop the parsley, mince the garlic. Place 
in a watertight container with the capers, 
oil, lemon juice and zest of the lemon. 
Stir to coat the parsley with the oil and 
lemon juice (this will help the parsley to 
keep longer in your pack). 


IN THE FIELD 

In a large pot, boil your pasta until almost 
ready, remove from heat and set aside. 
Place the oil from the tuna (retain the 
tuna to add later) into another pot. When 
the tuna oil is hot add the parsley mix 
and stir-fry for one minute. Following 
that, add the tuna and gently stir through 
(being careful not to break the tuna up 
too much) until the tuna is heated. 

Finally, finish off cooking the pasta, drain 
and add the tuna sauce and mix together. 
Add salt and pepper to taste and serve. 
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TRIED AND TESTED 


Long overdue, the Wild team 
overviews the distress beacon 
market 



No matter your preferred method of travel, whether it is by land, 
river or sea, wilderness adventure tends to entail the risk of 
getting iost and sometimes worse. 

Modern technologies attempt to overcome this issue by 
providing people with a means of using global satellite networks 
in order to communicate their location if in distress. This allows 
emergency response teams to rapidly find and rescue any 
adventurer that has gone astray. 

There is one particular satellite network that was created just for 
this purpose, the COSPAS-SARSAT International Satellite system 
for search and rescue. Devices using this network include 
(but aren’t restricted to) Emergency Position Indicating Radio 
Beacons (EPIRBs), mostly used with seagoing vessels, and 
Personal Locator Beacons (PLBs) that, as the name indicates, 
are most suited for personai use and these can be used for land, 
aviation and marine environments. 

Once activated both types of beacons transmit a unique code 
(HEX ID or UIN) on the digital 406 MHz frequency that are 
detected by the satellites and alerts the Australian Maritime 
Safety Authority (AMSA). For more information about what 
happens after a beacon is activated visit the AMSA website. 
Distress beacons are available with either an inbuilt GPS chip or 
non-GPS. GPS equipped beacons are detected within minutes 
and the position is acquired within up to 20 minutes to an 
accuracy of 120 metres. A Non-GPS beacon HEX ID is detected 
within minutes however the position is acquired between 90 


minutes to five hours with an accuracy of five kilometres. 

GPS is just one way to assist AMSA Search and Rescue 
commence the quickest possible rescue. Another important 
factor is to ensure your beacon is registered with AMSA. A 
registered beacon allows AMSA Search and Rescue to phone 
your emergency contacts immediately and confirm important 
information to initiate a response as soon as possible. An 
unregistered beacon slows down this process, which might 
result in a delayed response. 

This article is not designed to cover every single model 
available in the market Instead, we’ve endeavoured to provide 
a general overview of key brands and one of their products in 
both categories. For further detaiis on other available distress 
beacons, registration, safety information and product recaiis, be 
sure to check the AMSA beacons website. 


WARNING: Ensure you purchase a distress beacon that 
complies with Australian/New Zealand standard 4280.1 (EPIRB) 
or 4280.2 (PLB). If you purchase the beacon from an overseas 
retailer the beacon may not be compliant in Australia and there 
will be additional costs involved to make the PLB compliant in 
Australia. 


amsa.gov.au/beacons 

cospas-sarsat.int/en 
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GME MT600G 

Another fine example of the value available to 
on the market, the MT600G comes in at the 
lower end of the weight scale without sacrificing 
battery quality. 


ACR ResQMate G 

A mid-market EPIRB with GPS, the ResQMate G 
has all the standard features including a strobe 
light for visibility at night and exceeds operating life 
requirements by 13 hours. 


ACR ResQLink-E 

ACR’s PLB also fits the mid-market mould and at the 
lighter end of the scale this product will suit anyone 
looking to travel long distances on foot where every 
reduction in weight counts. 


GMEMT410G 

With a 7-year battery life, the MT410G 
represents good value for money, but its heavier 
weight may count against it for some. 


ATAGLANCE 

EPIRBs are specifically designed 
to float in water and with the aerial 
pointing vertically to ensure a strong 
signal to the satellite. 

EPIRBs are sold with two options for 
mounting brackets, manual release 
bracket or a float free enclosure in 
the event the vessel sinks. 

EPIRBs are sold with two options 
for the activation switch, manual 
activation switch only or a dual 
manual and water activation switch. 
Handy Hint: The water switch will not 
activate if fitted in a manual bracket 
unless the EPIRB is removed from 
the manual release bracket. 

EPIRBs are required to operate for a 
minimum of 48 hours continuously 
once activated, in temperatures 
as low as -20 degrees, however 
some manufacturers may advertise 
extended operating times. 


Kannad SafeLink Solo 
This EPIRB may not activate automatically, 
but there is an option with this feature for 
more than $600 extra, as well as a more 
affordable option that doesn’t include GPS. 


Kannad SafeLink SportPro-H GPS 
A solid, all-round PLB, the Kannad Safelink 
Solo allows self-testing up to 12 times 
per year and includes a replaceable batter 
touting a lifespan of 6 years. 
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EPIRBS 



KTI Safety Alert SA1G 

One of the rare, Australian-made products available 
on the market, KTI’s devices tend to boast superior 
performance and quality, and the SA1G EPIRB is no 
different, as its 10-year warranty and battery life indicate. 
Its operating life is also outstanding, signalling for 3 days 
in cold water temperatures and sending GPS coordinates 
every 5 minutes. 


KTI Safety Alert SA2G 

KTI’s PLB option offers an impressive 10-year battery life 
and warranty, as well as detection accuracy down to 3 
metres. This device is also manufactured in Australia and 
sends GPS coordinates every 5 minutes. 


FIND 


McMurdo SmartFind G5 

Also available in a float-free, automatic option, the 
Smartfind G5 fits the mid-market mould, but at a 
price point that’s a little difficult to justify. 


McMurdo FastFind 220 

This PLB from McMurdo offers a 6 year battery life 
and while it isn’t buoyant by itself, it does come 
with a specifically designed bouyancy pouch for 
just that reason. 


Ocean Signal rescueME EPIRB1 
A compact, automatic EPIRB that unfortunately 
doesn’t also include float-free bracketing. However, 
Ocean Signal do have a more expensive, more 
advanced offering in the range. 


Ocean Signal rescueME PLB1 
The lightest of the PLBs listed here. Ocean Signal 
have created a device that is among the smallest 
in its category while still reaching a 7-year batter 
lifespan. It also comes with a floatation pouch 
for bouyancy. 


Salcom MRB406GPS 

At the larger end of the scale, here we have 
a heavy-duty EPIRB that doesn’t skimp 
on battery and operating life (80 hours of 
operation), while the longer antenna makes 
for a much greater signal range at 121.5 MHz. 






TRIED & TESTED 



PLBS AT A GLANCE 

• Designed specifically for personal use and can be used for land, aviation or marine environments. PLBs aren’t 
designed to be attached to a vehicle or to automatically activate. 

• PLBs sold in Australia are required to float to enable you to retrieve it in case you drop it in the water, so they may have 
a floatation pouch attached. If in the marine environment PLBs must be attached to the top of your lifejacket for easy 
reach in case of emergency. When activating a PLB you must ensure the aerial is pointing vertically towards the sky. 

• PLBs are waterproof however the waterproof depth ratings vary by model. Please note PLBs are not designed for 
diving unless fitted in a dive canister and they will not transmit a signal while under water. 

• All PLBs sold in Australia are GPS-enabled. 

• PLBs are required to operate for a minimum of 24 hours continuously once activated, in temperatures as low as 
-20 degrees, however some manufacturers may advertise extended operating times. 

































The Mulgrave River 



Few more pristine river valleys are 
in such close proximity to a major 
population centre anywhere in 
Australia. 

The Mulgrave River flows crystal 
clear as thousands of tiny creeklets 
and springs begin their journey in 
the Bellenden Ker Range. 

Mount Bellenden Ker itself is 
Queensland’s second highest 
mountain at 1593 metres above sea 
level and the whole area is one of 


the most ecologically intact areas 
of the Wet Tropics World Heritage 
Area. Its neighbour, Mount Bartle 
Frere is the highest mountain at 
1622 metres and the area is given 
an added level of protection with 
inclusion in the Wooroonooran 
National Park. 

With a course modified by volcanic 
activity, the Mulgrave runs in a 
north-easterly direction through 
Goldsborough Valley and joins with 


the Russell River before delivering 
fresh water year round into the 
Coral Sea. 

Numerous waterfalls and feeder 
creeks enter the Mulgrave River 
in its upper valley, mostly from 
untouched sources shrouded in 
dense rainforest, however a tiny 
catchment runs over the Atherton 
Tableland through a mixture 
of cleared rainforest and light 
grazing land. 
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^ACCESS 

A turn off the Bruce Highway, approximately 
25 kilometres south of Cairns at the 
township of Gordonvale, will lead travellers 
on the Gillies Highway. Around six 
kilometres from here, a few sharp bends 
in the road precede Goldsborough Valley 
turnoff at Petes Bridge. Another six 
kilometres of bitumen road takes you to 
Fisheries Bridge and a further 10km of 
firstly sealed and lastly dirt road lead to 
the Goldsborough Valley camping and day 
use area. Bookings for an e-permit must 
be made prior to travel online at www.qld. 
gov.au/camping, or by phone on 13 74 68. 
Toilet and picnic facilities are available, while 
all timber for open fires must be taken into 
the site and rubbish removed. 

From the camping area, a lovely eight- 
kilometre-wide walking track winds through 
rainforest to the Mulgrave River top weir 
where overnight bush camping is also 
possible if required. From the Goldsborough 
Camping area, the Kearneys Falls walking 


track is 1.6 kilometres and well maintained. 
Access to the upper falls is possible for 
those fleet of foot over sloping, rocky 
terrain. 

There is no mobile reception at the camping 
area. 

WHEN TO GO 

Note: Wet season - December to May, dry 
season - May to November. 

The ideal time of year to visit the wet tropics 
and undertake a mixture of activities is 
between March and May when water levels 
are still reasonably high, temperatures 
are conducive to water activities and the 
rainforest is a cavalcade of green. The 
winter months tend to be a touch cool for 
us northerners as the water running through 
shaded rainforest streams tends to be icy 
cold and misty, drizzly conditions persist, 
making camping a bit dreary. 

By its nature, the short Mulgrave River rises 
quickly above its base flow, with the months 
contributing most of the rain flow and 


subsequent river rises between January and 
May. Information available on the Australian 
Weather Bureau website provides details 
on the water levels at Peets Bridge on the 
Mulgrave River. Base flow is a little under 
two metres, minor flooding is indicated as 
five metres, moderate at seven metres and 
major flooding at eight metres. Between two 
and four metres is appropriate to conduct 
a range of activities on the river and our 
adventure took place only slightly above the 
base flow. 

This particular trip was performed in early 
January 2015. 

WARNINGS 

Estuarine crocodiles exist in the lower 
section of the Mulgrave River and warning 
signs are at Peets Bridge and below, where 
this trail has Its ending. Many people swim 
in the upstream sections of the river hassle 
free, however the existence of freshwater 
stonefish (bullrouts) must be mentioned and 
hard-soled shoes are recommended, even 
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when swimming amongst the sand-, gravel- 
or stone-lined pools. 

This Is cassowary country and these large 
birds are potentially dangerous If confronted 
and should not be fed. March (horse) files 
can be an issue late In the dry season 
around the camping areas and mosquitoes 
are a touch friendly, particularly following 
rains around the dawn and dusk. 

Small streams out of the rainforest flow 
year round and are suitable for drinking, so 
try and avoid drinking water from the main 
river or boil first. Remember that river levels 
can rise quickly following heavy rains in the 
upper catchment. 

Traditional owners of this area, the 
Dulabed Malanbarra Yidinji people have 
expectations of visitors to their country and 
have information and interpretative signage 
around the camping and day use area. The 
traditional owners have a strong continuous 
connection to their rainforest country and 
the expectation of preserving the pristine 
nature of the area is adhered to willingly by 
visitors. 


THE EXPEDITION 


Day 1: 4km walk (Easy) 

Two vehicles are a useful addition when 
completing the following trail with a group, 
one taken up to the camping area and 
another left downstream at Peets Bridge for 
collection at the end of the rafting section. 
However, a couple could easily complete the 
following trail and hitch a lift back up to their 
car from Peets Bridge [Hitchhiking is illegal 
in Queensland and Victoria, where the law 
states individuals cannot obstruct traffic 
by standing on the roadway, including the 
shoulder. It may be preferable to arrange a 
lift ahead of time. Editor]. 



We ventured south from Cairns mid¬ 
afternoon. The drive itself is very pleasant 
and the expectation of the adventure 
ahead builds as the vehicle crosses Peets 
Bridge and the sun sparkles off the smooth, 
treacle-like waters of the Mulgrave River. 
Just to test the waters, we decided to try 
some fishing downstream from the bridge 
(outside of the National Park), casting some 
small lures amongst the fallen tree snags 
and riffle areas. Just a couple of small sooty 
grunter gave some reward for effort, but 
nothing to alter the dinner menu. 

Cattle and horses enjoy their tranquil 
surrounds in the Goldsborough Valley. 
Towering ranges on either side of the valley 
gives the area a feeling of comfort and 
security from the outside world. We arrived 
at the Goldsborough Valley camping area 
amidst a swarm of over-friendly march 
flies hell-bent on a feed from the back out 
calves... bad start! 

With only an hour of daylight left the plan to 
walk up to Kearneys Falls was bumped up 
to top priority and a well-trodden pathway 
with interpretative signage made the 
1.2 kilometres go by in a flash. The falls 
themselves were lacking some of their 
post-wet-season grandeur, however this 
gave us a chance to clamber up a few tears 


of the waterfall. The pools above the bottom | 
falls are postcard-worthy as crystal clear 
water cascades over hundreds of metres 
of weathered rock against a deep-green 
backdrop. 

We used some timber collected earlier 
in the day to create a slow-cooked roast 
meal in the camp oven. Nothing builds 
hunger better than slowly roasting meat and 
vegetables sizzling away on a bed of hot 
coals. The lack of other campers made the 
spacious area seem deserted and just a tad 
eerie. The starry night was punctuated by 
clicks, croaks and insect drones from the 
surrounding rainforest, all of which created 
a peaceful atmosphere. 

Day 2: 8km walk, 8km paddle 
(Moderate) 

Friends from Cairns arrived at the camping 
area just after breakfast to join the top 
section lilo trip planned for the day. Six of 
us got our day kits ready, suncream, rash 
vests and a decent pair of shoes to tackle 
the eight-kilometre hike up to the Mulgrave 
Top Weir. Beginning on flat country for the 
first kilometre, the track becomes a winding 
and in parts slippery one as it crosses the 
gullies of small feeder streams still flowing 
clean water down from spring-filled Mount 
Bellenden Ker. 

Besides evidence of wild pigs routing up the 
wet track in parts and freshly hatched cane 
toads hopping every which way, everything 
else about this walk into the wilderness 
gives hikers the feeling of isolation in 
spectacular surrounds. After about an hour 
and a half, we traipsed out across the weir 
and looked on in wonder at the deliciously 
clear water cascading over the upper limit of 
human influence on the Mulgrave River. 

With water levels still too low to attempt 
rafting the top section of the river, our 
plan to blow up lilos and float our way 
downstream quickly materialised with a 
must-have foot pump and we were soon 
scrambling over black basalt rocks to 
plunge into the first pool below the weir. 

One of the first shoots directs lilos towards 
a huge log-pile with the potential to 
puncture your floating craft very early in 
the piece. We were fortunate this time but 
previous trips have seen stacked inflatables 
drifting into camp at days end! For the 
most part, these rapids are quite gentle 
with the river level below three metres and 
the biggest hurdles are scraped knees or 
becoming lodged on shallow rocks. 

We weren't in any hurry to get back to a 
camp of friendly march flies, so we were 
taking things very easy, paddling under 
waterfalls and floating leisurely down the 
longer pools. A white-bellied sea eagle at 
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home many miles inland, played cat and 
mouse with us on the way downstream, 
soaring with barely a wing-beat before once 
again landing to survey these fat, floating 
objects in its river. 

Duck diving with goggles on revealed 
short-necked turtles. Jungle perch, sooty 
grunter and a giant freshwater eei, which 
retreated into its rocky lair somewhere in 
the darker river depths. Water dragons 
sunned themselves upon logs and bright 
blue dragonflies hovered busily around the 
riffle areas, oblivious to the six of us trying 
our best to stay on board our awkward 
vessels as we picked a path through the 
shallow rapids. 

It Is hard to imagine a more relaxing day. 
Following the path of ancient lava flows 
through a stunning evergreen backdrop 
is hard to match. We drifted back into the 
Goldsborough camping area late afternoon, 
bid our accomplices farewell and turned 
in for an early night with distant thunder 
rumbling overhead. The heavens really 
opened up and provided the rain necessary 
for the pair of us to complete the final 
section on our Mulgrave River paddle in 
the morning. 

Day 3:20km paddle (Moderate - 
Difficult) 

A tent rarely works as well as it’s meant to, 
especially when you live in the tropics and 
pay little attention when pegging the fly out. 
But to be fair, the rest of the day would be 
spent damp or wet, so It mattered little that 
the day began that way. At any rate, the 
heavy downpour during the night had given 
the river a kick along and we soon had the 
inflatable rafts blown up and ready at the 
water's edge. 

The next section of the river was still a little 


low and tricky to navigate in parts, requiring 
push-offs and a few stumbiing clambers 
with the raft to keep things on track on the 
first set of shallow rapids and shuts. The 
river opens up momentarily after this, with a 
lovely deep pool signaling the intersection 
with Carabou and Butchers creeks, which 
flow in from the tablelands. 

There are some longer pools and tight, 
tricky little rapid sections on the way down 
to the next bridge and then again between 
here and Fisheries Bridge. Paddles are 
definitely needed on this section as the 
pools are too long to negotiate with either 


right time of year for a 
as you win get wet 


lilos or inner tubes. Below Fisheries Bridge 
is a pool about 1.7 kilometres long and even 
though the flow had picked up in the river, 
it still required some serious paddle energy. 
Braided channels also make things tricky 
in places so good river sense is required to 
choose the correct path. 

Equally spectacular as the top section of the 
river, this downstream section has a couple 
of small bridges to duck under and the first 
sightings of cane paddocks and open fields. 
Even in these spots the riparian vegetation 
remains intact and the surrounding farmland 
does not encroach too heavily on the 
fantastic scene played out on the river. 

We stopped and took it easy towards the 
end, at the intersection with the Small 
Mulgrave River where a huge sand spit 
Just out into the river. It was a great place 
to relax and soak up what had been a 
memorable few days and a paddle we would 
again attempt when the river was a little 
higher. The last two kilometres down to 
Peets Bridge were completed at a leisurely 
pace before plucking the raft out, deflating 
it and packing it in the vehicle left for us 
by our friends returning to Cairns the day 
before. 

A little tired by now, we taxied back to get 
the second vehicle from the camping area 
upstream and one last relaxing swim in the 
magnificent Mulgrave River before driving 
out of the valley, past the iconic Pyramid 
and back to civilisation only half an hour 
back up the road. 
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WILD - A GUEST FILM REVIEW BY NOELENE PROUD 

starring Reese Witherspoon (Fox Searchlight Pictures) 

It is not everyday a long distance walk is the subject of a Hollywood movie. Based on the best-selling 
book by Cheryl Strayed, Wild is the true story of twenty-six-year-old Strayed's hope to heal her shattered 
life by hiking a 1,100-mile section of the Pacific Crest Trail, a walking trail stretching from the Mexican 
border to Canada. As much as Cheryl (played by Reese Witherspoon) battles with her exceptionally 
heavy pack, badly fitting boots and a searing hot Mojave desert, she finds her emotional struggles 
greater, particularly the pain of the loss of her mother. Despite the agony, the rewards derived from 
being immersed in nature eventually shine through. Wild is a heartfelt and inspirational film, with the most 
important journey not found in the miles covered on the trail. Set in a stunning landscape, the story is 
testament to the way walking in wilderness can be a healing and transformational experience. Rated MA 
15-1- restricted (strong sex scenes and drug use). 



HOW TO KAYAK THE WHOLE MURRAY RIVER: SOURCE TO SEA 

by Ro Privett (Wild Exposure, $22) 

A perfect example of how today’s technological landscape is changing the way people are able to 
access more personal, detailed information with a much shorter turnaround from source, to writer, 
to printer to you - the reader. In fact, Privett’s self-published guide doesn't even require a printer as 
it s distributed as a 50-page PDF download. If you liked the feature in this issue describing a journey 
beginning at the source of the Murray River, then this book will provide further details on the entire 
journey, following the great river as it meanders into the Pacific Ocean. This ebook reads as expected: a 
grass-roots concepts produced by a passionate individual whose primary concern is the understanding 
and enjoyment of likeminded individuals, as opposed to being a technical document overstuffed with 
additional research and references. If you're keen to get out on the Murray and can forgive the occasional 
typo, this is a great resource to consider tapping into before you go. 


Directory 

The Wild Directory is 
a reference point for 
outdoors-reiated 
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For more information, contact 


Suppliers 


National mail-order 



Mountain Equipment 
491 Kent St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph: 02 9264 5888 



Victoria 

Bogong Equipment 
374 Little Bourke St 



Adventure 



Classifieds 



bound-in fiockGUIDES. For full 
contents and to order, phone 
us on 03 9690 8766. 
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THE KARA KARA 

by Peter Gamgee (Outskirts Press, $69.99) 

Written to raise added funding for remote communities along Papua New Guinea's Kapa Kapa Trail, this 
book by Peter Gamgee provides a complete breakdown of the route partnered with historical notes, elevation 
data and a multitude of tips along the way. The trail itself is a renowned WWII landmark, as it was focal point 
for the 2nd Battalion of the US 126th Infantry Division of the 32nd “Red Arrows" travails across the Owen 
Stanley Ranges. Today, the trail is held in similar regard in the US as Kokoda is in Australia. This fact is worth 
keeping in mind, as the frequent references to ‘trails’ instead of ‘tracks' and an American-centric military 
history makes the book feel like it's perhaps targeted towards a US audience (distances are at least given in 
kilometres), but only very subtly so. This book will serve as an excellent companion guide to any who wish to 
visit the region, even if a full-blown through-hike is not an option. 



WHAT’S THE CATCH? 

with Matthew Evans (SBS and Madman Entertainment, $24.95) 

Food critic, chef and gourmet producer, Tasmania’s Matthew Evans leaves behind the industrial salmon 
farms in pursuit of the truth about where Australia's seafood comes from. With elements of being both 
a foodie dream and nightmare, this series explores our love affair with fish and shellfish, as well as the 
massive impact this obsession is having on fisheries around the world. One of the very first commonly 
held myths this show dispels is the one that locally purchased seafood is locally produced and finally 
making relevant the question: “What has that got to do with the price of fish?” If that sounds a little too 
elementary for the hardened environmentalist, Evans spends much of the series confronting businessmen 
and politicians on the issue, delving into the depths of Australia's collective denial on the issue while 
detailing every layer of the system that produces, prices and provides this increasingly rare culinary 
resource. Fishing enthusiasts, environmentalists and food lovers will all find something to take away from 
this three-part documentary. 


ACCOMMODATION 

GRAMPIANS Mt Zero log 
cabins, six minutes to Hollow 
Mountain. Climbers rates OtfP/ 
school hols. Angela retires 2015. 
Ph: 03 5384 3226 


TRAVEL/ 

INSTR UCTIO N_ 

Adventure Consultants 

World-renowned expedition 
guiding company operating in 
the Himalaya, South America, 
Antarctica, Arctic, Seven 
Summits since 1991, guided 
ascents and climbing school in 
New Zealand’s Southern Alps. 
Directed by Guy Cotter from 
our base in Wanaka, NZ, we 
organise personalised 
expeditions and treks 
focused on you reaching 
the summit in style! 

Ph:-H64 3443 8711 
E: info@adventure.co.nz 
W: adventure.co.nz 


Aspiring Guides NZ 

Guided ascents of Mt Cook, 
Aspiring, Tasman and many 
other classic NZ peaks. 
Mountaineering & climbing 
instruction and NZ's wildest 
guided trekking. In winter, ice 
climbing & ski touring from our 
private mountain hut. For over 
20 years, Aspiring Guides has 
been the NZ mountain 
specialist! 

Ph: -H64 3 443 9422 
W: aspiringguides.com 


Survival & Expeditions 

If you are a TRUE adventurer or 
are interested in REAL survival 

hearing from you! 

E: iwanttogo@expeditions- 

incorporated.com 

W: expeditions-incorporated. 


Ufi/dGUIDES & Track Notes 

If you're planning on walking in 
any part of Australia, the 
chances are we've got the 
route covered. With over 200 
walks described and illustrated 
with maps, Wr/dGUIDES and 

issues of Wild) provide 
essential instruction and 
information that no walker 
should be without. 
W/WGUIDES are priced at 
$8.20 each, individual Track 
Notes are $5.99 each. Consult 

to establish your requirements 
and order by phone on 03 
9690 8766. 



WALKING WITH CHILDREN is a fairly 
common topic for a Wild contributor to explore, 
but in 1982 Nicholas Gooch submitted a 
story on ‘Bushwalking With a Baby’, thereby 
proving it’s never to early to get kids out into 
the wilderness. According to Gooch, his little 
daughter Stephanie was on her very first 
adventure just 22 days after she was born. 

‘You have to make some of baby's clothing, 
particularly a good set of waterproofs,' Gooch 
informs us. 


WHOSE AD IS 
IT ANYWAY? 

Answer in the 
next issue 

Last issue: 

Downia 
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Zoologist and career conservationist, Stephen Brend is preparing to return to 
Australia, leaving his own Ethiopian animal sanctuary behind him 


I’ve always loved animals and the bush. 

Where my brother was given to playing 
with Lego and one day grew up to become 
a mechanical engineer, I used to play with 
zoo animal toys. Look where I ended up. 
While we may have grown up in 
Melbourne, the family was lucky enough 
to own a smallholding near Seymour - the 
weekends spent there contain many of my 
fondest childhood memories. 

It was from this time that one of the 
largest influences in my life appeared. Max 
Johnson, the neighbouring farmer, taught 
me a lot about the land and he became a 
true inspiration to me. 

From that time on, I knew I was going 
to study zoology and so I chose my high 
school subjects to get me into the requisite 
science degree, which ended up being at 
the University of Melbourne. I took 
zoology and genetics subjects and I’ve 
never since regretted the choice. 

After graduating, I first went travelling 
to Zimbabwe and then on to Europe. It 
was there I head of a volunteer position 
opening in Nigeria, which represented an 
opportunity to work with chimpanzees 
and drill monkeys (Africa’s most 
threatened primate). I jumped at the 
opportunity and still think it was one of 
the best choices of my life, even though 
the experience also brought with it 
malaria and dysentery. Never mind, I put 
the weight back on. 

After Nigeria, I took a one-year Masters 
of Science in Scotland. This may be the 
only thing about my career that I would 
change; with hindsight, it may have been 
time better spent in studying to become 

Still. I enjoyed my Masters and I learnt a 
lot, eventually returning to Nigeria for my 
thesis study. Upon completing the course, 

I applied for and was appointed as the 
Biologist for the Arabian Oryx 
Reintroduction Project in Oman. I spent 
over three years in the desert and loved it. 




Truly, it was a field biologist’s dream job 
and it reinforced why I studied zoology. 
Not only were there the oryx, we also 
studied tree-nesting golden eagles, Arabian 
wolves and ibex. 

After Oman, I went to London for three 
years to head up the charity that had sent 
me to Nigeria: the International Primate 
Protection League (IPPL). Through them, I 
had the good fortune to meet Jane Goodall 
and a few other greats; it was also useful 
for me to learn how an office works (they 
really do need all those field reports!), but 
after three years at a desk I decided I’d had 
enough. 

In mid-2002 I was recruited by the 
Orangutan Foundation to be their Senior 
Conservationist in Indonesian Borneo. 
Working alongside Birute Galdikas and The 
Orangutan Project (TOP, formerly the 
Australian Orangutan Project), we 
undertook a vast range of activities; habitat 
protection (I had arrived at the height of 
the illegal logging crisis), reforestation, 
negotiation with palm oil companies, 
research and orangutan reintroduction. 

While with the Orangutan Foundation, 
a group of us spent ten days trekking 
through Sarawak on what we dubbed “The 
Red Ape Trail”. For outdoor enthusiasts 
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this is an experience to be recommended. 
It is one of the most challenging but 
rewarding things I have ever done. 
Honestly, I believe it has the potential to 
be a world-class trekking route. It is tough 
though; as one of our companions said 
“the only time the trail was flat was when 
it was underwater!” 

One year lead to another and another 
and suddenly seven years had been spent 
in Indonesia. 

I returned to Australia early in 2010, not 
quite sure what to do next, but as luck had 
it I was contacted by the Born Free 
Foundation regarding an opportunity to 
become their Country Representative in 
Ethiopia. That was the beginning of this 
latest chapter in my life, which appears to 
be now drawing to a close. 

Ethiopia’s capital, Addis Ababa, is a noisy, 
dusty, busy place. Driving there is, frankly, 
mad and the bureaucracy mind-numbing. 
However, the country itself is unbelievably 
beautiful. There are alpine mountains, 
forests, rivers, lakes and deserts. The 
diversity is quite incredible. It’s an exciting 
place, but there are many things I miss 
about Australia - and first among those is 
an ordered, systematic government service! 

The big surprise of my time in Ethiopia 
has been in hand-rearing hyenas. I think, 
like many people, my opinion of hyenas 
was first shaped by Whoopi Goldberg in 
The Lion King. It is totally wrong. Hyenas are 
smart, sociable, tough, curious, versatile 
and serious fun to be around. 

Of course, all of this generally leads 
people to wonder what I’m planning to do 
once I return to Australia (which will have 
occurred in the month prior to the release 
of this magazine). My fiancee and I have 
just purchased 20 acres south-east of 
Melbourne. 

Perhaps starting a bird list will be 
the one of the first things we do. 
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Chris Fitzgerald (pictured) and Chris Warner 
setting first ascents at the Bilibina Big Walls in 
Riissia^Fquipped with Mont Mojo Daypacks, 
Icicle & Moondog Jackets, & Epoch Tents. 

To learn more about this expedition see 
the Mont Blog tvww.mont.com.au/blog 


Canvas Daypack 

SoloLite Harness 
DR80 Canvas 
25L capacity 


An Australian Company 







